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Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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The Objects of Cataloging” 


By ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 


Director of Harvard University Library 


that the following observations are not 

based on principles of theoretical perfec- 
tion, that is to say on unlimited funds. Nor 
are they altogether applicable to highly spe- 
cialized collections like those of the John 
Carter Brown Library or the library of Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington, where we naturally ex- 
pect cataloging to be more analytical and more 
minutely descriptive than when it has to cover 
a greater number of subjects. I am looking at 
the question from the standpoint of a large 
general library whose books deal with an in- 
finite number of topics and are in many 
languages, and which has to regard its catalog, 
not as a work of art, but as the best makeshift 
it can provide with the resources at its dis- 
posal. The fact that we do not think certain 
things worth our doing does not prevent us 
from being glad to have others do them for us 
on L. C. cards or elsewhere. Each library has 
to face for itself the question of how, given 
its own conditions and budget, it can catalog 
the books in its possession in such a way as to 
make them most useful to its public. Amidst 
the continual application of numerous rules, 
torn between our desire for the utmost service 
and the urgent need of economy, it is some- 
times well to get back to first principles and to 
ask oneself what the object of it all is. Who 
are the public we are trying to serve and what 
do they really need from the catalog? 

A class to be considered apart is the library 
staff itself, even when that staff consists of but 
one. The ordering department needs all sorts 
of bibliographical knowledge and means _ of 
controlling information, especially in dealing 
with rarities. The date, the printer, the num- 
ber of pages, the exact wording of a compli- 
cated title may be of much importance to. it 
and the results of a mistake may be serious. 


*Read at the meeting of the Catalog Section of 
the A. L. A. June 21, 1921. 


ET me preface my remarks by admitting 


The reference librarian naturally desires as 
many aids as possible. The more analytical 
and subject cards and added entries of all 
kinds that he can turn to, the easier it is for 
him to answer the countless miscellaneous 
questions with which he is assailed. As for the 
cataloging department, it is moved by the 
laudable desire to do its work as well and 
thoroly as possible and to avoid some of the 
reproaches which will be showered upon it by 
every even imaginary person who cannot find 
just what he is looking for in the shortest 
possible time. All this is as it should be, but 
whoever is responsible for the budget of the 
library, has to remember that the wishes of the 
staff represent a counsel of perfection and can- 
not be given exclusive consideration. 

Most people come to a library either to get a 
particular book or to look up some topic. Those 
who are hunting for a particular book are com- 
paratively easy to deal with, provided they have 
got the author and title straight. When they 
have not, as all too often happens, they need 
to be helped out. For their purposes a good 
bibliography, if it exists, may be better than 
the subject catalogs, but they will probably 
have to be told about it and perhaps assisted 
in their consultation of it. This class of people 
should be kept in mind by the cataloger, for 
they force themselves on the reference librarian 
and they are by no means confined to the ig- 
norant or careless. Many works will be re- 
membered only by the title with an approxima. 
tion to the name of the author, hence the utility 
of title cards. Good cross references are al- 
ways desirable, and popular as well as official 
titles should be recognized. For instance. some- 
one comes in to seek a certain number of an 
English Blue Book. He neither knows nor 
greatly cares, except at the moment, what the 
exact wording of the official title of a Blue 
Book is, so he naturally turns to the popular 
He should find under that name a card 


name. 
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that will guide him in his further researches. 
Likewise it should be made easy for him to find 
a publication of some learned society or other 
serial publication even if he does not know 
just exactly what it is called. 

The people who wish to look up a subject 
present a much more difficult problem. The 
task of meeting their requirements is compli- 
cated enough at its best and we should ever be 
alert to simplify it when possible. There are 
certain limitations which should be recognized 
from the start. One of them is that in many 
cases the best library catalogs can be only a 
very imperfect bibliographical instrument. It 
will often represent merely a_ collection of 
monographs on subjects which have been 
treated better in other than monographic form. 
For instance, Mr. James Ford Rhodes’s History 
of the United States, if we chose to analyze it, 
could doubtless furnish fifty good subject head- 
ings of material as useful as some of the listed 
special works dealing with the same topics; a 
similar statement could be made about various 
important works of general science, yet we can- 
not afford to analyze their component parts to 
more than a very slight degree any more than 
we can those of a cyclopedia or a biographical 
dictionary. We are frequently unable to bring 
out even by title all the works in the nature 
of monographs that we receive. We can only 
refer people to a few bibliographical tools like 
the Reader's Guide or the Cumulative Book 
Index, but for us to catalog fully all the articles 
contained in the many hundred, not to say 
thousand, volumes of serials, reports of learned 
societies, Festschriften and other composite 
works that are received annually by a large 
library is out of the question. This should not 
discourage us from trying to have as good a 
catalog as we can, but we must entertain no 
illusions about it. Reflection also suggests that 
if we cannot attain completeness in a catalog, 
there is one less reason for taking full note of 
all the rubbish in our stock. 

Cataloging—and I am using the term in its 
broadest sense to include classifying and other 
ancillary processes—is the way of conveying 
to the public as well as circumstances permit, 
the knowledge of the resources of the library. 
It cannot be exhaustive any more than a hand- 
book of a science tells all that is to be learned 
of that science, and the attempt to make it so 
is one of the commonest of the pitfalls that be- 
set its path. Like much other valuable work, it 
implies a process of selection and one of the 
most important qualities demanded is sound 
common sense. Similarly the power of quick 
decision and of distinguishing the important 
from the unimportant count for more in the 
long run than technical training and they are 
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harder to acquire. There is a call for compre- 
hension and even for imagination. While the 
fundamental object, that of making knowledge 
accessible, will always be the same, the extent 
and the way this shall be done will vary greatly. 
For instance, in a library whose shelves are 
freely open to the public, the classification may 
be the matter of prime importance. The books 
on each great topic may be carefully arranged 
according to the system that suits that topic 
best and in a manner quite different from those 
dealing with other topics. In such cases the 
working out of the classification, the adhering 
to it, the making of modifications when they 
are desirable, and the best treatment of books— 
there will always be plenty that refuse to fit in 
quite with any system—all these things may 
count for much more than the subject headings 
on the cards. Also the proper relation of, the 
subject cards in the catalog to the arrangement 
of the books on the shelves and the extent to 
which the one can supplement or enable us to 
dispense with the other will offer puzzling prob- 
lems. It is obvious, too, that certain things 
worth doing in a small library would not be 
wise in a larger one and vice versa. A small 
library may well find it profitable to keep a 
separate list of all its French fiction, a large 
library will not. 

Even the same book should not necessarily 
be cataloged from the same point of view in 
different libraries. Its aspects will vary in 
importance according to the library that pos- 
sesses it, particularly if that library is a spe- 
cialized one. A fifteenth century volume on 
general science will be of interest for cer- 
tain things to a botanical library, for others to 
a zoological one, for others to a medical one 
and still for others to a collection of early im- 
prints. There is no reason why they should all 
catalog it in a uniform way. Not that I scorn 
uniformity. I am grateful to have L. C. cards 
do so much work for us; indeed I do not see 
how we could get on without them. But, after 
all, we still have to decide more than two-thirds 
of our cases for ourselves and a large general 
library, if highly classified, is at the same time 
a collection of special ones which we may wish 
to treat in various ways. We cannot solve our 
problems by mere mechanical devices or fixed 
rules, but must use our heads, which is a reason 
why the job is interesting. 

There is one truth which may be painful to 
our pride but which we shall do well to accept 
without wincing. The subject cards of the cata- 
log are for the general public and will seldom 
be of much service to the specialist save for 
casual convenience. He will get his knowledge 
of the bibliography of his specialty from his 
general reading and from following his scien- 
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tific periodicals. The idea that a library cata- 
log can add much to his information is apt to 
strike him as ridiculous. To be sure it may be 
useful to him in showing him what are some 
of the resources of the library or to set him on 
the track of good books not in his field, but 
there he is merely one of the general public. 
Let me add that I have come to this conclusion 
after many years of experience, both of teach- 
ing and of directing the work of students and 
of pursuing my own studies as well as taking 
part in the administration of a large university 
library. I am convinced that the great ma- 
jority of my colleagues in the faculty regard 
the subject portion of the catalog as little more 
than a means and often not the best means for 
the undergraduate to find material for writing 
theses, and certainly not as of particular value 
to themselves. They know and it is their busi- 
ness to know and keep up with the biblio- 
graphical aids in their own field and the same 
is true of visiting scholars. What they wish to 
find out is not what books exist that deal with 
a given topic but only what ones of whose ex- 
istence they have already heard are to be found 
in a given library. 

I shall not enter here into the disputed ques- 
tion of how much the existence of an increasing 
number of bibliographies diminishes the neces- 
sity for full cataloging. It almost seems as if 
some day cataloging would consist largely of 
references to bibliographies, most of them more 
or less out of date. But we have not got to 
that yet. 

Of course it is much easier to agree in theory 
to the necessity of differentiation in cataloging 
than it is to formulate wise and workable rules 
to apply in specific cases. All I can try to do 
here is to make a few scattered suggestions. To 
begin with a point which has not attracted the 
attention it deserves, I believe that in practice 
every library with books in many languages 
makes some distinction in the thoroness of the 
way it catalogs them. But libraries and cata- 
logers are quite loath to admit in theory that 
the medium thru which knowledge is conveyed 
affects the intrinsic value of that knowledge or 
its claim to recognition. Yet it stands to reason 
that for public utility a general library in an 
English-speaking country should as a_ rule 
catalog most fully its works in English. We 


can also see that its works in French, German,. 


Spanish and Italian will be more needed, ex- 
cept for special reasons, than let us say those 
in Swedish or Portuguese or Polish, and that 
these last will be more worthy of full catalog- 
ing than ones in Armenian or Chinese. Be it 
remembered, too, that even for most of the 
European languages the work of preparing the 
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library cards will be done by catalogers who 
have a very slight knowledge, if any, of those 
languages. It is a painful fact that taking 
central Europe alone, from the North Cape to 
the Straits, there are today seventeen (if not 
more) independent states, no two speaking the 
same language and each one fiercely jealous of 
its linguistic rights, and with a mania for pub- 
lication. Doubtless too the Library of Congress 
will, according to habit, insist that the same 
first name of their respective authors shall be 
written*in seventeen different ways. But look- 
ing up in a dictionary each word of a title and 
guessing at case endings is a time-consuming 
and expensive process. Seriously speaking, 
why should most libraries expend much labor 
over books in out-of-the-way tongues. What 
value for an average catalog has an accidentally 
acquired Bohemian arithmetic or an Arabic 
poem or a New Testament in Hawaiian? If the 
library is unable or has not the courage to give 
them away, it should at least waste little effort 
in decking them out with full cataloging. Why 
not face the question frankly and make rules, 
tho I admit it is not easy, such as that for 
many languages only an author, or an author 
and a title card, should be prepared. Some- 
times the nature of the subject treated might 
be taken into consideration. For instance, there 
would seem to be more reason for cataloging 
fully a Spanish work dealing with the history 
of Argentina than one dealing with the history 
of aéroplanes. The author would be more 
likely to have special competence in his subject 
and the would-be reader would be more likely 
to know Spanish. It is also not infrequently 
worth while to pay more attention to transla- 
tions than to works in the original language. 
For students of literature, we may wish to bring 
out on the shelves and in the catalogs such 
groups as translations of Persian poetry or of 
Chinese fiction. People who can read the orig- 
inals are not likely to get at them thru most 
of our catalogs. 

The same sort of reasoning as to the greater 
or lesser probable utility of a work to the pub- 
lic and the consequent desirability of full cata- 
loging may be applied in other ways. The date 
at which a book has been written often greatly 
affects its value. This is particularly true of 
scientific works which are apt quickly to be- 
come obsolete. Why should we catalog fully a 
text book on physics written a generation ago 
and of scant interest save to some student of 
the history of pedagogy, who will very possibly 
be able to get at it in the stack? Why should 
we do anything but short cataloging for scien- 
tific works more than fifty years old, or for 
those in any but the most important European 
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languages? Also, are we not guilty of much 
unnecessary duplication? Cross references 
should not be overdone but when wisely used 
they save many cards. There is no reason why 
all the books on relations or treaties between 
England and France should be placed under 
both countries, any more than that lives of 
George III should be placed both under his name 
and also under his reign in English history. 
There are many suggestions that might be made 
following the same line of thought. All would 
admit that if a library has one hundred and 
fifty editions of a work it need not make out 
full subject cards for all of them. On the other 
hand it has a right to favor certain specialties 
which it is known to possess and for which 
people are likely to consult it. It should never 
be afraid of charges of inconsistency when it is 
acting from sound reasons. 

The necessity of restrictions indeed affects 
only the negative side of cataloging. On the 
positive there are plenty of precepts to keep in 
our minds and ways in which we can be help- 
ful. Here I can only touch upon one or two 
matters which will doubtless be familiar to 
many of you and which there is not time to 
discuss in detail. 

I believe that however complicated a great 
catalog fundamentally is and must be, one of 
its objects should be to present an outward 
appearance of simplicity. It can hardly hope 
to attract the public but it should repel as little 
as possible. The terms used should be simple 
arid as free as may be from library jargon. We 
must keep in mind how easy it is to create 
terminology with which we quickly get so 
familiar that it seems commonplace, but which 
looks meaningless or absurd to those not in the 
profession. I suppose, for instance, we must 
stick to “Horatius” and “Homerus” instead of 
Horace and Homer, but I hate them. I must 
confess too that after many years, I am still 
enough of an outsider to feel that some of the 
things typed at the tops of certain cards are a 
rigmarole not worth the trouble of deciphering 
and when I see proper names struck off a 
Library of Congress card, my natural reaction 
is to suppose that this is to correct an error, 
not to facilitate cataloging, etc. I believe, too, 
that there should be plenty of good guide cards, 
that when the number of cards under one sub- 
ject gets more than a few inches thick, it is 
time to be thinking of subdivision, for this is 
an impatient age. It is wise, also, for a catalog 
to avoid irritating people or appearing 
ridiculous. 

These last two points need a word of ex- 
planation. The average person using a catalog 
will, I think, submit with some patience, unless 


it happens too often, to finding instead of what 
he is looking for only a reference to somewhere 
else. But he is apt to feel it would have been 
as easy to give him what he wanted as to send 
him further, and if the second place, after per- 
haps giving partial satisfaction, directs him to 
a third, and so on, he loses his temper. A cata- 
log can indeed be an irritating thing and those 
that use it are often short tempered, with or 
without reason. 

It can also make itself ridiculous, For in- 
stance, when in a large library, under what 
seems a reasonable and important subject head- 
ing we find only two or three entirely miscel- 
laneous cards. It is true the topic may be quite 
adequately looked after elsewhere. In that case 
the heading had better be suppressed. Another 
futile thing is to put in two or three random 
cross references when a dozen others would be 
equally good. 

, The question of subdivisions is one that de- 
‘serves care and thought. I will take up only 
one type of question with which I happen to be 
familiar. We find among the subject sub- 
divisions under names of countries, states, etc., 
used by the Library of Congress, besides “de- 
scription and travel,” “civilization,” “intel- 
lectual life,” “moral conditions,” “social condi- 
tions,” “social life and customs.” We also find 
“commerce,” “commercial policies,” “economic 
conditions,” “industries,” “manufactures.” Now 
all these headings may be worth keeping for 
special works and for works preponderanitly on 
one or two topics, tho there will be much over- 
lapping. But they should be sparingly used 
and it is sheer waste of time and energy for the 
cataloger to pore over some ordinary volume of 
travel and description about, let us say, France, 
and try to determine whether one should bring 
out its “civilization” or “social conditions,” “in- 
tellectual life” or “industries.” Anybody of 
intelligence studying one of these particular 
subjects would naturally turn also to general 
works about the country or at least could be 
told to. The division that should be made and 
carefully made is by date. France since the 
World War is different from the France of ten 
years ago. The France of Louis XVIII was 
not the France of Louis XVI before the Revo- 
lution, and this was a different France from 
that of Francis I, which in its turn differed 
from the France of the Middle Ages. Descrip- 
tions of France and of other countries should 
be divided according to periods, and this is even 
truer of the shelflist than of the catalog. In 
most cases it should not be done by centuries, 
the easiest way, and one giving an appearance 
of consistency, but one betraying ignorance and 
laziness. Each country should have its di- 
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visions based on its own historical develop- 
ment, for instance, to quote only the most ob- 
vious, for the Latin American states, their 
colonial and their independent periods, for 
Japan the time before and the time after the 
arrival of Perry. Another sort of division 
which may well be made by a large library in 
dealing with modern historical events, about 
which it possesses a rich literature, is to divide 
contemporary accounts from later descriptions. 
The line is not very easy to draw, especially 
when we come to reminiscences, but it is real. 
Tho we are hardly ready to apply it just yet to 
the World War, it does very well for the French 
Revolution. 

But when one gets down to details of this 
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sort, one could go on indefinitely, so | will 
end by returning to my main contention. The 
object of cataloging is to make knowledge avail- 
able to the public, and, as in the case of writing 
books, the best results can be attained only by 
clearness of thought, skillful arrangement and 
wise restriction. Like an unreadable book, an 
unworkable catalog fails in its object. The 
fact that its chief faults may have been due to 
over ambition may soften our criticism but does 
not affect the result. On the other hand, a good 
library catalog is a thing to be proud of. It 
renders a very real service to the public and 
takes an honorable place among the agencies 
that contribute to the progress of our 
civilization. 


Statement as to Tariff on Books in the Fordney Bill 


1. The Tariff Bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives imposes a duty on all books 
(with minor exceptions) of foreign origin re- 
gardless of the language in which they are 
printed. Under the Acts of 1909 and 1913 all 
foreign books were exempt except those in the 
English language published within twenty 
years before the date of importation. 

2. The duty is raised to 20° from the 15% 
(4 cents per pound for children’s books) of the 

resent law. 

3. While libraries, by making affidavit, can, 
as heretofore, get their books in duty free, the 
number of copies is reduced to a maximum of 
two as against two in any one invoice, allowed 
by the Acts above cited. 4 

4. Libraries and books of persons from for- 
eign countries, which, with similar household 
effects, have been exempt under preceding 
Acts, are here subject to duty when exceeding 
two hundred and fifty dollars in value. 


These provisions constitute a tax on knowl- 
edge and yet can hardly yield revenue of any 
consequential amount. Nor can protection to 
domestic industry thus be alleged, for dis- 
couraging the work of foreign genius does not 
automatically give birth to similar genius here. 
This measure affects libraries disadvantageous- 
ly, as well as American science and scholar- 
ship in general, with which they are allied in 
advancing public education. 

It concerns libraries because, 

1. This duty will be the reason or excuse 
for a sharp advance in the prices of all for- 
eign books, just as the present duty of 15% 
on recent English books (along with increased 
costs of transportation) has operated to raise 
the price of such books to the American buyer 


to a figure greatly in excess of the price in 
England, in some cases to more than double 
that price. 

2. American dealers will be discouraged 
from buying up European stocks from which 
we might select, at a time of special opportu- 
nity due to the dispersal of private libraries 
and the depreciation of foreign exchange. 
These stocks are highly important as the source 
material in which our libraries are necessarily 
inferior to old European collections. 

3. In restricting the libraries’ privilege of 
free importation to two copies of a book as a 
maximum, the Bill thus requires large libra- 
ries to pay duty on all copies imported in ex- 
cess of two. This seems an unnecessary hard- 
ship. There is no indication that the privilege 
has been abused. It has saved the taxpayers of 
our cities much money by permitting free public 
libraries to supply all their branches (in some 
cases as many as thirty or forty) with important 
new books. 

1. Affidavits will be required of every li- 
brary for every book imported, if foreign (i.e., 
non-English) books are taken from the free list. 
This means an enormous amount of clerical 
work added to the already heavy burden of li- 
brary administration. We have been freed from 
this burden for twelve years, and shrink from 
the thought of going back to it. While seem- 
ingly a minor detail, it is in reality a very 
serious addition to the routine work of libra- 
ries. 


This Bill is of concern to American scholars 
and scientists because, 


1. Foreign books upon which the (in- 
creased) duty is laid are imported chiefly for 
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the use of university and college professors and 
instructors, a salaried class whose purchasing 
power is admittedly much lower than in earlier 
years, and who will be hampered and stopped 
in much of -their work, if the bill becomes a 
law. The revenue accruing to the Treasury 
from this duty would be out of all proportion 
to the inconvenience and positive loss which it 
will cause. 

2. The limit laid upon the size of an immi- 
grant’s library that may be brought in without 
duty seems an unwise hardship to impose. We 
certainly have nothing to gain from impeding 
the entry of a family of such character as to 
own a valuable library. 

The Executive Board of the.American Library 
Association, therefore, respectfully but em- 
phatically protesting against reimposing a tax 
on knowledge in the shape of a duty on foreign 
language books, begs to request the following 
amendments to Tariff Bill H. R. 7456: 

1. In Par. 1310, lines 9 and 15 change “20 
per centum ad valorem” to “15 per centum ad 
valorem.” 

2. To Par. 1529 prefix the following from 
Par. 4125 of the Act of 1913 (agreeing with 
Par. 517 of the Act of 1909): 

“Books, maps, music, engravings, photo- 
graphs, etchings, lithographic prints, bound or 
unbound, and charts, which shall have been 
printed more than twenty years at the date of 
importation, and all” 

3. To Par. 1530 prefix the following from 
Par. 4126 of the Act of 1913 (agreeing with 
Par. 518 of the Act of 1909): 

“Books and pamphlets printed wholly or 
chiefly in languages other than English; also” 

4. In Par. 1531, line 9 insert “in any one in- 
voice” after the word “exceed” (as per Acts 
of 1909 and 1913). 

5. In Par. 1532, line 17 strike out the words 
“and not exceeding $250 in value” (as per Acts 
of 1909 and 1913). 

It is confidently expected that this statement 
of the case is a sufficient argument. If, however. 
the Senate Committee in Finance desires to hear 
arguments in favor of this contention, the Asso- 
ciation will be glad to appear by special repre- 
sentatives. 

The A. L. A. Committee on Federal and 
State Relations, and that on Book Buying 
have lodged the above joint protest with 
Senator Boies Penrose, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee in Finance, against those sec- 
tions of the Fordney Tariff Bill which affect 
adversely the interests of libraries and of edu- 
cation in general. These Committees urge all 
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libraries immediately to communicate in simi- 
lar vein with their individual Senators, so that 
as large a volume of protest as possible may 
face the Senate when it reconvenes on Sep- 
tember 20. Similar expression is being ar- 
ranged with the National Education Association, 
Association of American Universities, Associa- 
tion of Urban Universities, and American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors. 
James I. Wyer, Chairman, 
Committee on Federal and State Relations. 


M. L. Raney, Chairman, 
Committee on Book Buying. 


Books Popular in July 


heed titles most in demand in the public 
libraries in July, according to Frank Parker 
Stockbridge’s list prepared for the September 


Bookman were: 
Sinclair Lewis. Main Street. Harcourt. 
Dorothy Canfield. The Brimming Cup. Harcourt. 
Edith Wharton. The Age of Innocence. Appleton. 
Gertrude Atherton. The Sisters-in-law. Stokes. 
Zane Grey. The Mysterious Rider. Harper. 
Floyd Dell. Moon-Calf. Knopf. 
The titles in general literature most in demand 
were: 
H. G. Wells. The Outline of History. Macmillan. 
Margot Asquith. Margot Asquith: An Autobiography. 
Doran . 
Frederick O’Brien. 
Century. 
Frederick O’Brien. 
Seas. Century. 
Edward Bok. The Americanization of Edward Bok. 
Scribner. 
Anonymous. Mirrors of Downing Street. Putnam. 
Best sellers in fiction during the same month, 
according to reports prepared by sixty-four 
booksellers in fifty-five cities for the September 
Books of the Month were: 


Sinclair Lewis. Main Street. Harcourt. 
Dorothy Canfield. The Brimming Cup. Harcourt. 
Joseph C. Lincoln. Galusha, the Magnificent. Apple- 


ton. 
Edith M. Hull. The Sheik. Small. 
Booth Tarkington. Alice Adams. Doubleday. 
Coningsby Dawson. The Kingdom Round the Cor- 
ner. Cosmopolitan. 
Best sellers in general literature were: 
H. G. Wells. The Outline of History. Macmillan. 
Frederick O’Brien. Mystic Isles of the South Seas. 
Century. 
Lytton Strachey. Queen Victoria. 
The Mirrors of Downing Street. 
George Bernard Shaw. Back to 
Brentano. 
Robert W. Service. 


Mystic Isles of the South Seas. 
White Shadows in the South 


Harcourt. 


Putnam. 
Methuselah. 


Ballads of a Bohemeian. Barse 
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A Reading List of Books on Social and Labor 


Problems for Workers’ Classes 


COMPILED FOR THE WorKERS’ EpucaTIONAL Bureau OF AMERICA BY FRANK AND RACHEL 
ANDERSON 


ANY calls for lists of books suitable for 

use in workers’ classes have led to the 
preparation of this list. Lesson outlines and 
readings were collected from the various ex- 
periments in America and Great Britain. Many 
classes issue no outlines and many outlines give 
no recommended readings. This list is there- 
fore incomplete, but it ‘is hoped that submis- 
sion of a tentative list to teachers, librarians 
and students of industry will lead to the making 
of a more valuable selection later. Books 
recommended by only one school have as a 
rule been omitted. The classes using each book 
are indicated in brackets. Where no sponsor 
is given, the book has been recommended by an 
authority, for possible future use. Some of 
these have appeared since the publication of the 
various lists consulted. Some seem to fill gaps 
in the circle of industrial problems of special 
interest to workers. A few American books are 


included because they correspond to those 
found helpful in British study. groups. 

No attempt has been made to include fiction 
and drama titles valuable in the interpretation 


of industrial problems. 
Criticism of this list, with suggestions for 
future inclusion or omission will be welcomed 


by the compilers. 

The classes using the books are keyed as fol- 
lows: 

Amherst. Amherst College. 
Amherst, Mass. 

Cole. G. D. H. Cole. Books recommended in his 
“British Labour Movement; a syllabus for classes and 
study circles.” London. Labour Research Dept. 1920. 
30 p. (Syllabus ser. no. 1). 

Co-op. League. Co-operative League. of America. 70 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

Daniels. Dr. Margaret Daniels, teacher of psychology 
and trade union history for the Garment Workers. 

DeLeon. Solon DeLeon, teacher for the Garment 
Workers and the Rand School. 

Garment Workers. International 
Workers’ Union. Educational Dept. 
New York. Fannia Cohn, Sec 

Martin. Everett Dean Martin. Director of People’s 
School of Philosophy, New York and Associate Direc- 
tor of the People’s Institute, N. Y. 

Penn. Pennsylvania Education Committee. (Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor. Educational Committee). 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Plebs. Plebs League (Great Britain) and Labour 
College (London) formerly Central Labour College. 

Rand. Rand School of Social Science. 7 East 15th 
St. N. Y. Algernon Lee, Director. Bertha Mailly, 
Sec. 

W. E. A. Workers’ Educational Association. (Great 
Britain). 

W. T. U. L. National Women’s Trade Union 
League, Chicago Training School for Women Labor 


Classes for workers. 


Ladies’ Garment 
31 Union Sq.. 


Leaders. 311 South Ashland Boulevard. 

Educational Director. 

1. Ablett, Noah. Easy outlines of economics. 
don: Plebs League, 1919. (Plebs.) 

2. Adams, H. C. Description of industry. N. Y.: 
Holt, 1918. (Rand.) 

3. Adams, T. S., and H. L. Sumner. Labor problems. 
6th ed. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1909. (Penn.) 

4. American Federation of Labor. History encyclo- 
pedia, reference book. Washington: A. F. of L., 
1919. 

5. American labor yearbook. v. 1—date. N. Y.: 
Rand School of Social Science, 1916—date. (Rand.) 
6. *Andrews, J. B. Labor problems and labor legis- 
lation. N. Y.: American Association for Labor 
Legislation, 1919. (Rand.) 

7. Arch, Joseph. Joseph Arch. The story of his 
life, told by himself and ed. with a preface by the 
Countess of Warwick. 2d ed. London: Hutchinson, 
1898. (Cole.) 

8. Arnot, R. P. Facts from the coal commission. 
London: Labour Research Dept., 1919. (Cole.) 

9. ——~Further facts from the coal commission. Lon- 
don: Labour Research Dept., 1919. (Cole.) 

10. ———Trade unionism: a new model. London: 
Independent Labour Party, 1919. 16p. (Cole.) 

ll. Ashley, R. L. American government. rev. ed. 
N. Y.: Maemillan, 1910. (Rand.) 

12. Ashley, W. J. Economic organization of England. 
N. Y.: Longmans, 1914. (Cole. W. E. A.) 

13. Barnes, C. B. Longshoremen. N. Y.: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1915. 

14. Bartholomew, J. G. Atlas of economic geography. 
Oxford, 1915. (Garment workers. W. E. A.) 

15. Beard, C. A., and M. R. Beard. American citizen- 
ship. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1914, 
16. Beard, C. A. American government and politics. 
New, rev. ed. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1914. (Penn.) 
Vii Contemporary American history. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1914. (Rand.) 

18. —— Economic interpretation of the constitution of 
the U. S. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1913. 

19. Beard, C. A., and W. C. Bagley. First book in 
American history. N. Y.: Maemillan, 1920. 

20. *Beard, C. A. Industrial revolution. London: 
Allen, n. d. (Garment workers. Penn. W. E. A.) 
21. *Beard, Mary. American labor movement. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, 1920. (Daniels. Garment workers. Penn. 
22. Beer, Max. History of British socialism, N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1919. 2 v. (Cole. W. FE. A.) For ad- 

vanced students. 


23. Beman, L. T. Closed shop. N. Y.: Wilson, 1921. 
24, *Blanshard, Paul. Twenty-seven questions and 
answers on the open shop movement. N. Y.: Amalga- 


Alice Henry, 
Lon- 


*Books recommended by various teachers of workers’ 
classes, given in Arthur Gleason’s “Worker’s Education,” 
rev. ed. 

**Since this list was set (late in August) the Gar- 
ment Workers have added the following to their rec- 
ommended items: 18, 28, 42, 48, 49, 51, 52, 55, 57, 
62, 65, 81, 86, 100, 110, 132, 141, 143, 147, 151, 153, 
156, 159, 166, 168, 186, 218, 219, 220, 226, 229, 242, 
249, 263, 269; and Rand, the following: 21, 29, 59, 
61, 108, 136, 155, 157, 186. 
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mated clothing workers of America, 1921. 24p. 

(Amalgamated educational pamphlets, no. 4.) 

25. Bland, Brown and Tawney. English economic 
history; select documents. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1915. 
(W. E. A.) 

26. Bliss, W. D. P., and R. M. Binder, eds. New en- 
cyclopedia of social reform. New ed. N. Y.: Funk, 
1908. (DeLeon.) 

27. Bloomfield, Daniel, ed. Modern industrial move- 
ments. N. Y.: Wilson, 1919. 

28. *Bogart, E. L. Economic history of the United 
States. 2d ed. N. Y.: Longmans, 1912. (Penn. 
Rand.) 

29. Brailsford, H. N. Shelley, Godwin and their circle. 
N. Y.: Holt, 1913. (Cole.) 


30. -—— League of nations. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1917. 
E. A.) 
31. -~—~-War of steel and gold. N. Y.: Macmillan, 


1915. (Cole. W. E. A.) 

32. Brandeis, L. D. Other people’s money. N. Y.: 
Stokes, 1914. (Penn.) 

33. Brentano, Lujo. On the history and development 
of guilds and the origin of trade unions. London: 
Triibner, 1870. 

34. Brooks, J. G. American syndicalism. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 1913. (Penn. Rand.) 

35. Brown, P. A. French Revolution and English 
history. London: Lockwood, 1918. (Cole.) 

36. Bryce, James, viscount. Modern democracies. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1921. 2v. (W. E. A.) For 
reference. 

37. Budish, J. M., and George Soule. New unionism 
in the clothing industry. N. Y.: Harcourt, 1920. 
(Garment workers. Rand. W. T. U. L.) 

38. Biicher, Carl. Industrial evolution, tr. by S. M. 
Wickett. N. Y.: Holt, 1901. 

39. Carlyle, E. I. William Cobbett. London: Con- 
stable, 1904, (Cole.) 

40. Carter, G. R. Triple alliance. Huddersfield, Eng- 
land: Advertiser’s Press. 

41. Chesterton, G. K. Short history of England. 
N. Y.: Lane, 1917. (Cole.) 

42. Cheyney, E. P. Social and industrial history of 
England. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1901. (Penn. W. E. A.) 

43. *Clay, Henry. Economics for the general reader. 
American edition, ed. by E. E. Agger. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1919. (Amherst. Garment workers. Plebs. 
W. E. A.) 

44, Clayton, Joseph. Co-operation. N. Y.: Dodge, 
1912. (People’s books.) (Penn.) 

45. -—-Trade unions. N. Y.: Dodge, 1913. (Peo- 
ple’s books.) 

46. *Cole, G. D. H. British labour movement; a 
syllabus for classes and study circles. London: 
Labour Research Dept.. 1920. 30p. Syllabus series, 
no. 1. (W. E. A.) 

47. *-——Chaos and order in industry. N. Y.: Stokes, 
1920. (Garment workers.) 

48. -——- Guild socialism. N. Y.: Stokes, 1920. (Cole. 
W. E. A.) 

49. -——Introduction to trade unionism. London: 
Labour Research Dept., 1919. (Cole. W. E. A.) 


50. —— Labour in war time. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1915. 
(Cole.) 

51. -———Payment of wages. London: Labour Re- 
search Dept., 1918. (W. E. A.) 


52. *——~Self-government in industry. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1918. (W. E. A.) 
53. -—Social theory. N. Y.: Stokes, 1920. (W. 


E, A.) 


54. *-——World of labor. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1916. 


(Cole. Rand. W. FE. A. W. T. U. L.) 


55. G. D. H. and R. P. Arnot. Trade unionism on 
the railroads. London: Labour Research Bureau 
Dept., 1917. (Cole. W. E. A.) 

56. Colvin, S. S., and W. C. Bagley. Human behavior. 
N. Ys Macmillan, 1913. (Daniels. Garment work- 
ers. Rand.) 

57. *Coman, Katherine. Industrial history of the 
United States. New & rev. ed. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1910. (Rand.) 

58. Commons, J. R., and others. History of labour 
in the United States. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1918. (Penn. 
Rand.) 

59. *Commons, J. R., and John B. Andrews. Princi- 
ples of labor legislation. Rev. ed. N. Y.: Harper, 
1920. (Garment workers. Penn.) 

60. Cooley, C. H. Social organization. N. Y.: Scrib- 
ner, 1909. (Garment workers.) 

61. *Craik, W. W. Short history of the British work- 
ing-class movement. London: Plebs League, 1919. 
(Cole. Penn. Plebs. W. E. A.) 

62. Cunningham, W. Growth of English industry and 
commerce. N. Y.: Putnam, 1910. (Cole. Rand. 
W. E. A.) For advanced students. 

63. Cunningham, W., and E. A. McArthur. English 
industrial history. N. Y.: Macmillan. (W. E. A.) 
64. Devine, E. T. Misery and its causes. N. Y.: 

Maemillan, 1913. (Penn.) 

65. Dewey, John. Democracy and education. N. Y.: 

Macmillan, 1916. (Rand.) 


66. How we think. Boston: Heath, 1910. (Gar- 
ment workers. Daniels.) 

67. ———Reconstruction in philosophy. N. Y.: Holt, 
1920. 

68. ——— School and society. Rev. ed. Chicago: Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 1915. 

69. Dewey, John, and others. Creative intelligence. 
N. Y.: Holt, 1917. 

70. Drake, M. Women in the engineering trades. 
London: Labour Research Dept., 1917. (W. E. A.) 

71. ——~ Women in trade unions. London: Labour 
Research Dept., 1920. 

72. Dutt, R. P. Two internationals. London: Labour 
Research Dept., 1920. (Cole.) 

73. Edman, Irwin. Human traits and their social sig- 
nificance. Boston: Houghton, 1920. 

74. Ellwood, C. A. Sociology and modern social prob- 
lems. New ed. N. Y.: American Book Co., 1919. 
(Garment workers.) 

75. Ely, R. T. Monopolies and trusts. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1912. (Penn) 

76. Ely, R. T., and G. R. Wicker. Elementary prin- 
ee of economics. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1904. (W. 

) 


77. Engels, Frederick. Condition of the English 
working class in 1844. N. Y.: Scribner, 1908. (Cole.) 

78. ——-Socialism, utopian and scientific. Chicago: 
Kerr, 1906. (Rand.) 

79. Fairchild, H. P. Immigration. N. Y.: Macmillan, 
1913. (Penn.) 

80. Fay, C. R. Life and labour in the nineteenth 
century. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1920. (Cole.) 

81. Foster, W. Z. Great steel strike. N. Y.: Huebsch, 
1920. (Rand.) 

82. Freud, Sigmund. Introduction to psychoanalysis. 
N. Y.: Boni, 1920. 

83. Friday, David. Prices, profits and wages. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, 1920. (Ambherst.) 

84. Gantt, H. L. Work, wages, and profit. N. Y.: 
Engineering Magazine, 1913. (Penn.) 

85. Garner, J. W. Government in the United States, 
national, state and local. New York ed. N. Y.: 
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American Book Co., 1914. There are also editions for 
Ohio and Indiana. (Rand.) 

86. George, Henry. Progress and poverty. N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1905. (Cole. Penn. Rand.) 

87. Gibbins, H. de B. Industrial history of England. 
London: Methuen. (DeLeon. Rand. W. E. A.) 

88. Gide, Charles. Political economy. (Garment 
workers. W. E. A.) For advanced students. 

89. Gide, C., and Charles Rist. History of economic’ 
doctrines. N. Y.: Heath, 1915. (Garment workers.) 
For advanced students. 

90. Gleason, Arthur. What the workers want. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, 1920. (Amherst. Garment workers.) 

91. ——~ Workers’ education. 2d ed. N. Y.: Bureau 
of Industrial Research, 1921. 80p. Bibliography, 
p. 77-81. 


92. Gompers, Samuel. Labor and the common wel- 


fare. N. Y.: Dutton, 1919. 
93. ——-Labor in Europe and America. N. Y.: Har- 
per, 1910. © 


94. Goodrich, Carter. Frontier of control. N. Y.: 
Harcourt, 1920. (Garment workers. Rand.) 

95. Great Britain. Adult Education Committee. Final 
report. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1919. 
(Cole.) 

96. Green, F. E. History of the English agricultural 
labourer, 1870-1920. London: King, 1920. (Cole.) 
97. Green, J. R. Short history of the English people. 

N. Y.: Harper. (Cole.) 

98. Grant, Greenwood, and others. 
national relations. London: W. E. A. edition. 
E. A.) 

99. *Groat, G. G. Attitude of American courts in 


Study of inter- 
(W. 


labor cases. N. Y.: Columbia University, 1911. (Gar- 
ment workers. 

100. *-——Organized labor in America. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1916. (Penn. Rand.) 

101. Gruenberg, B. C. Elementary biology. N. Y.: 
Ginn, 1919. (Rand.) 

102. Hadley, A. T. Economics. N. Y.: Putnam, 1904. 
(DeLeon.) 


103. Hamilton, H. W., ed. Current economic prob- 
lems; a series of readings. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1919. (Amherst. W. T. U. L.) 

104. Hammond, J. L., and Barbara Hammond. Skilled 
labourer. N. Y.: Longmans, 1919. (Cole.) 

. ——Town labourer, 1760-1832. N. Y.: Long- 
mans, 1917. (Cole. W. E. A.) 

106. ———Village labourer. N. Y.: Longmans, 1911. 

(Cole. W. E. A.) 


107. Harris, E. P., and others. Cooperation, the hope 


of the consumer. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1918. (Co-op. 
League. Rand.) 

108. *Henry, Alice. Trade union woman. N. Y.: 
Appleton, 1915. (W. T. U. L.) 

109. Hillquit, Morris. Socialism in theory and prac- 


tice. N. Y.: Macmillan, 1909. (Rand.) 
110. Hobson, J. A. Evolution of modern capitalism. 
New ed. N. Y.: Scribner, 1917. (Cole. Rand. 


W. E. A.) 

111. ——Science of wealth. N. Y.: Holt, 1911. 
(Home university library.) (W. E. A.) 

112. ~——-Work and wealth; a human_ valuation. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1914. (Rand.) 

113. Hobson, S. G. National guilds. N. Y.: Mac- 


millan, 1919. (Cole.) 

114. Holt, E. B. Freudian wish. N. Y.: Holt, 1915. 
(W. E, A.) 

115. Holyoake, G. J. History of co-operation. Lon- 
don: Unwin, 1906. 2v. (Cole.) 

116. Hourwich, I. A. Immigration and labor. N. Y.: 
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new building of the Superior Branch of 
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opened recently, is the final one planned to be 
built with the last of the Carnegie gifts to Cleve- 
land, which was $125,000 for four branch build- 
ings. The East Seventy-ninth Street Branch was 
completed and occupied in July, 1915, Jefferson 
Branch in December, 1918, and Brooklyn Branch 
in January, 1919. Building costs have increased 
so greatly since these buildings were first pro- 
jected, that more than half of the cost of the 
Superior building, and all of its furnishings, 
have had to be paid for from current library 
income. All four branches had been occupying 
temporary quarters which had become so in- 
adequate, however, that it seemed imperative to 
proceed with the buildings in the face of the war 
and post-war prices. 

These four branches represent a quite differ- 
ent type of building from the other Cleveland 
branches. About the time that Mr. Legler was 
working out his plan for the Woodlawn Branch 
building in Chicago, Mr. Brett was studying the 
same problems, of which these last Cleveland 
buildings present a somewhat different solution. 
They provide, in congested or rapidly growing 
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districts, inexpensive buildings which will meet 
the need for some years to come, and which 
will be readily convertible into stores or to other 
business uses, should they be outgrown or a 
change of location become desirable in the 
future. 

They are located at or near local business 
centers. Three of the four are on inside lots, 
which they cover to the lot line on either side, 
allowing windows only at the front and back 
of the building. The windows are so supple- 
mented, however, with abundant skylights of the 
saw-tooth variety, that they are about the most 
satisfactory of our buildings in the matter of 
daylight and ventilation. The East Seventy- 
ninth Street building is sixty feet wide and 
eighty-two feet in length; Jefferson, sixty-five 
feet by seventy-eight; Brooklyn, sixty-five feet 
by eighty, and Superior, seventy by eighty. The 
first three branches built to the same general 
plan, in three longitudinal structural units, could 
easily be extended forward to the sidewalk and 
divided into three long store rooms. The en- 
trance corridor and loan desk occupy the front 
of the central section, and the reference room 
the rear. On one side is the children’s room. 
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with a smaller room opening into it from behind 
thru wide double doors, which serves as little 
children’s room, story-hour room and club room 


“combined. On the other side is the adult ciz- 


culating room, behind which are the staff, toilet, 
locker and work rooms and the basement stair- 
way; the small wing into which the staff room 
extends at the rear makes windows possible on 
two sides of this attractive little room, the back 
ones being large French windows opening out 
on the garden. French windows also lead from 
the little children’s room to the garden which 
can be used for an out-door reading room and 
story hour room in the summer. The Brooklyn 
Branch, which is on a corner lot, has windows 
on the side of the children’s room also. 

These buildings, compact to the last degree, 
provide all of the essentials for branches of 
their size, tho they have had to be rigorously 
pruned of all non-essentials. The one fire-place 
which is needed in extremely cold weather and 
betsveen seasons, is in the reference room op- 
posite the front entrance where it gets its fullest 
architectural value. Supervision is made easy 
by the use of glass partitions. A different treat- 
ment of the facade gives a little individuality to 
each building. 

The construction, which is entirely fire-proof, 
is in reality a combination of library, store and 
factory construction, and our building superin- 
tendent has not inaptly called them “reading 
factories.” 

The Superior Branch is in a large and rapidly 
growing district of American and Jewish read- 
ers, where larger accommodations are necessary, 
hence several modifications were made in the 
plan for this building. Experience shows that 
a very long, narrow children’s room is dificult to 
administer, therefore most of the additional 
width was put into this room. The adult cir- 
culating room was extended the full length of 
the building, and the staff, toilet, locker and 
work rooms put on a mezzanine floor which is 
carried across the rear of the building and which 
contains also two club rooms twenty-one by 
twenty-two and a half, and twenty-one by 
twenty-seven feet in size respectively. These are 
connected by accordion doors which, opened up, 
throw these rooms into one. 

When, a little over a year ago, it was decided 
to proceed with the building of this last branch, 
another feature was added, new, so far as I 
know, in its application to library rooms, 
This is the sound-proofing of the ceilings. The 
building is on East One Hundred and Fifth 
Street, a busy cross-town thorofare whose clang- 
ing street-cars are hardly conducive to quiet 
reading, and it seemed a desirable opportunity 
for testing the merits of the sound-absorbing 


treatment. In the test of actual use of the 
building day after day, it gives every indication 


_ so far of being most successful. 


These four buildings, while more or less 
architectural hybrids, are proving so practical 
that if they need any apology it should be ac- 
companied by the statement that the type has 
made possible four buildings instead of two, or 
at most three, of the earlier type of branch 
libraries which might have been built with the 
same funds, In filling the book needs of many 
thousand more readers, largely foreigners who 
would otherwise be bookless, they do perhaps 
suggest the name “reading factories,” and in so 
doing justify themselves. 
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A Library for the Masses 


| A “CHILD’S LIBRARY FOR ADULTS” is 


Garry ,C. Meyers idea of a popular library 
for the use of the “intermediate masses” who 
cannot be at ease among card catalogs and who 
are self-conscious and uncomfortable in the 
children’s room. “The libraries of to-day that 
ordinarily are considered the best,” he says in 
the December Education: 


“are for two classes of people, the savants and _ chil- 
dren. Of the former there are perhaps ten or twenty 
per cent of the population; of children perhaps another 
ten per cent of the total population. For the remaining 
seventy or eighty per cent of the people of America 
the public library makes practically no appeal, nor does 
it offer service. 

“What is most needed now is a library for the masses, 
a library of books which can be read by children from 
six to fourteen, but which are not in a room labeled 
Children’s Library, nor frequented by children. 

“Perhaps fifty per cent of the literate or partly liter- 
ate people of a given community would enjoy most of 
the books now found in a children’s library or chil- 
dren’s section of a main library, if those books were 
not stamped by their location as strictly children’s 
books. .. . 

“This library for the masses would contain, of course, 
the elementary readings with the strictly childish 
things omitted. The best appeals to the human fancy 
in all literature would be there; biographies that set 
forth human struggles and human sacrifices would make 
up the major part. Books designed to disseminate facts 
would be in simple form and appeal in a strictly human 
fashion. Whatever would appear, there would prevail 
in all a paramount appeal to the imagination. 

“Picture the average man with the pick, the man on 
the lathe, the girl at the counter or stitching-machine, 
the street vender, the cobbler, the average shop-girl, 
the fifty million men and women who have never dared 
to look into a reading room—picture them in a library, 
among others of their educational level, lost in books 
that are worth while, or maybe at their home reading 
from such books in silence, or reading to the baby 
brother, baby sister, or aged parents. That picture 
realized would be a great step toward a more complete 
democracy.” 


The Fiction of 1920——A Library Survey 


By LOUIS N. FEIPEL 


Editor of Publications, Brooklyn Public Library 


vey of the new fiction titles of the year 

1920, based on findings obtained from 
thirty-six representative American public librar- 
ies. 

The number of new fiction titles considered 
in the preparation of this article was 778, as 
compared with 181 considered in the 1919 sur- 
vey. Of these, 626 were found to be contained 
in one or more of the libraries under considera- 
tion, and 152 were titles apparently not repre- 
sented in any of those libraries. Owing to lack 
of space titles admitted to less than nine, or 
twenty-five per cent of the libraries reporting, 
are not included in this list. 

The list of libraries, arranged in the order of 
their inclusion of the titles, and showing also 
the proportion of the leading 99 titles owned by 
each, as also the source of information on which 
the findings are based, is as follows: 


H EREWITH is presented a comparative sur- 


Abbrevi- Library Number First 
ation of 99 
titles titles 

NH New Haven (Conn.) Public Library? 427 98 
St St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library’......393  . 99 


JC Jersey City (N. J.) Public Library‘. ..385 98 
Bre Brockton (Mass.) Public Library’... .314 96 
T Toronto (Canada) Publie Library’... .: 
Ph Library Company of Philadelphia’... .291 95 


Pro Providence (R. I.) Public Library’. . .269 91 
Ch Chicago Public Library*............. 266 91 
Sp City Library Association, Springfield 

Bo Boston Public Library*.............. 234 85 
A Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny. 

M Malden (Mass.) Public Library’...... 233 85 
Cl Cleveland (O.) Public Library*....... 228 84 
NBe New Bedford (Mass.) Public Li- 

H Hartford (Conn.) Public Library’ ..... 223 94 
Pra Pratt Institute Free Library, Brook- 

No Otis Library, Norwich, Conn.*........ 219 84 


Wo Worcester (Mass.) Public Library*. .218 91 
NR Rochelle (N. Y.) Public Li- 


NY ge York Public Library (Circula- 
tion Division). Branch Library News, 


to Dec. 1920; also special letter...... 210 97 
BkIn_ Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library’. .208 85 
L_ Lynn (Mass.) Public Library*........ 201 92 
DC Public Library of the District of 


J Jackson (Mich.) Public Library. Cor- 
respondence, to July 1, 1921...........192 81 


* Bulletin to March 1921, also special letter. 
* Bulletin to April, 1921, also special letter. 
* Bulletin to May 1921, also special letter. 
‘Bulletin to June 1921, also special letter. 
* Bulletin to July 1921, also special letter. 


Pi Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh*...... 186 7 
F Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Mass.’.... 178 82 


Po Library Association of — Portland, 

O Omaha Public Library, Omaha, Neb.’.166 82 
Q Quincy (Mass.) Public Library'...... 153 75 
NBr New Brunswick (N. J.) Public Li- 

Wm Wilmington (Del.) Institute Free Li- 

Blin Brookline (Mass.) Public Library’. 144 7 


Do Dover (N.H.) Public Library. Annual 
Fiction List, 1920; Bulletin, Jan. 1921. .138 75 
WB Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- Barre, 


Sa Salem (Mass.) Public Library’....... 122 73 
GR Grand Rapids (Mich.) Public Li- 


In connection with this table it ought to be 
mentioned that the New York Public Library’s 
Branch Library News was discontinued in Janu- 
ary, 1921, and that even so the titles of new 
books given therein never constituted a complete 
list; that the Bulletin of the Public Library of 
the District of Columbia does not pretend to 
keep the accessions listed up to date; that the 
Cleveland Public Library, for various reasons, 
does not publish certain new fiction titles in 
its Open Shelf bulletin; and that the Bulletin 
of the Wilmington Institute Free Library is, 
according to a statement made by its librarian, 
“not a good guide as to all the books that we 
purchase.” 

The 99 leading titles referred to in the above 
table, together with the libraries containing 
them, are as follows:# 


1. Oppenheim. The great impersonation. 
libraries.) 


(In all 36 


2. Locke. The house of Baltazar. (do.) 

3. Lincoln. The Portygee. (do.) 

4. Fox. Erskine Dale—Pioneer. (do.) 

5. Gale. Miss Lulu Bett.  (do.) 

6. Rinehart. A poor wise man, (do.) 

7. Lewis. Main Street. (do.) . 
8. Grey. The man of the forest. (In all but Po.) 
9. King. The thread of flame. (In all but GR.) 


10. Bailey. The trumpeter swan. (All but Po.) 

11. Wharton. The age of innocence. (All but Blin.) 
12. Schauffler. Fiddler’s luck. (All but Do.) 

13. Snaith. The adventurous lady. (All but Wm.) 
14. Galsworthy. In chancery. but Blin.) 

15. Marshall. Many Junes. (All but Cl.) 

16, }Macaulay. Potterism. (All but NBr.) 

17. Farnol. Black Bartlemy’s treasure. (All but Sa.) 
18. *Parker. No defence! (All but Ch and WB.) 
19. Oemler. The purple heights. (All but Pi and Po.) 
20. Ferber. Half portions. (All but Pro and Q.) 


aWhere authors’ names are starred it signifies that 
those titles have not appeared in the A. L. A. Booklist. 
indicates a “first” novel, 
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Brown. The wind between the worlds. (All but 

NBr and GR.) 

Poole. Blind. (All but Q and WB.) 

Walpole. The captives. (All but J and Q.) 

Dillon. The farmer of Roaring Run. (All but 

T and Wm.) 

Howells. The vacation of the Kelwyns. (All but 

J and NBr.) 

Nicholson. Blacksheep, blacksheep! (All but 

Bo, M, and WB.) 

ng gual Basil Everman. (All but Sp, J, and 
in. 

Lynde. The wreckers. (All but Pi, Po, and GR.) 

Ervine. The foolish lovers. (All but No, NBr, 

and Sa.) 

Norris. Harriet and the piper. (All but Wo, 

Blin, and WB.) 


Bindloss. The wilderness mine. (All but Pra, 
Po, and Sa. 

Deland. An Old Chester secret. (All but M, WB, 
and GR.) 


Watts. The noon-mark. (All but T, No, and O.) 
Hope. Lucinda. (All but Bkln, Po, and GR.) 
White. The killer. (All but Bo, O, Q, and Do.) 
Cutting. Some of us are married. (All but F, 
Q, Do, and WB.) 
Haggard. The ancient Allan. (All but O, Q, 
Blin, and WB.) 
cage Mary Marie. (All but Cl, NY, Pi, and 
0. 
Day. All-Wool Morrison. (All but Bo, Pra, Pi, 
and Po.) 
Paine. Ships across the sea. (All but Ch, Po, 
Q, and NBr.) 

The valley of silent men. (All but 
Cl, Blin, Do, and WB.) 
McCutcheon. West wind drift. (All but Pra, 
DC, Blin, and GR.) 
Mason. The summons. (All but Bkin, L, Sa, 
and GR.) 
Sedgwick. Christmas roses. (All but No, J, F, 
and GR.) 
ae The Rose Dawn. (All but Sp. DC, Pi, and 

m.) 

Phillpotts. Miser’s money. (All but NBe, Pi, F, 
Po, and NBr.) 
MacGrath. The man with three names. (All 
but M, Cl, Pra, Po, and GR.) 
Oppenheim. The Devil’s paw. (All but M, Cl. 
Po, O, and WB.) 
Sedgwick. The third window. (All but Pro, 
No, Q, Blin, and WB.) 
Vachell. Whitewash. (All but NBe, No, NBr, 
Do, and GR.) 
Sherwood. A world to mend. (All but T. J, 
Wm, Do, and WB.) 
Dawson. The little house. (AIl but L, O, NBr, 
Do, and Sa.) 
Wounded souls. but J. F, Po, O, and 
a. 
Lynde. The girl, a horse, and a dog. (All but 
Pro, NBe, DC, Pi, and Po.) 
Yezierska. Hungry hearts. (All but JC, Bre. No. 
Wm, and GR.) 
Turner. A place in the world. (ATI but Ch, J, 
L, NBr, Sa, and GR.) 
Kyne. Kindred of the dust. (All but Bo, Cl. 


DC, J, WB, and GR.) 

Raine. Oh you Tex! (All but Ph, NBe, NR, 
DC, Po, and WB.) 

Train. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
DC, J. WB, and GR.) 
McFee. Captain Macedoine’s daughter. (All but 


Wo, J, O, NBr, Sa, and GR.) 


(All but Pro, No, 
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Morley. Kathleen. (All but Bo, Pra, DC, Q, NBr, 
and Wm.) 

Montgomery. Further chronicles of Avonlea. 
(All but Ph, Cl, Pra, DC, Q, and Blin.) 

Sinclair. Poor Man’s Rock. (All but Ch, Bkln, 
DC, O, Wm, and Blin.) 

Sawyer. Leerie. (All but Ph, DC, Pi, Wm, Sa, 
and GR.) 

Brown. Homespun and gold. (All but Bre, M, 
NBe, Wo, L, and Wm.) 

Martin. Children in the mist. (All but Ph, M, 
NBe, Wo, Do, and GR.) 

Adams. Wanted—a husband. (All but NBe, J, 
P, Po, Q, Wm, and WB.) 

Oldmeadow. Coggin. (All but Pro, NBe, No, 
Bkln, Po, Wm, and GR.) 

Williamson. The second latch-key. (All but Bo, 
Cl, F, Po, Do, WB, and Sa.) 

Rinehart. Affinities. (AIl but Bo, Pra, Q, Wm, 
Do, WB, and Sa.) 

Lincoln. The red seal. (All but Bo, Cl, H, Po, 
Q, Do, and GR,) 

Cobb. From place to place. (All but Q, NBr, 
Wm, Blin, Do, WB, and GR.) 

Wodehouse. The little warrior. (All but Bkln, 
DC, J, Pi, Po, Sa, and GR.) 

Harris. Happily married. (All but NBe, No, F, 
Q, NBr, Wm, Blin, and Sa.) 

Hutten. Happy house. (AI! but T, H, Pi, F, Po, 
Wm, Sa, and GR.) 

Bower. The quirt. (AIl but Pro, M, Bkln, DC, 
Pi, Po, Q, and Do.) 

Couperus. The tour. (All but T, Wo, F, NBr, 
Wm. Blin, Do, and Sa.) 

Bazin. Pierre and Joseph. (AIl but NBe, No. F, 
O, NBr, Wm, Do, and GR.) 

Benson. Queen Lucia. (All but NBe, J, L, F. 0, 
NBr, Sa, and GR.) 


80. +Fitzgerald. This side of Paradise. (All but M, 


84. *Farnol. The geste of Duke Jocelyn. 


BklIn, F, Q, Blin, Do, WB, and Sa.) 
Lee. The Chinese coat. (All but T, NBe, Pi, L. 
Po, O, Wm, and Sa.) 
Lucas. Verena in the midst. (All but M, No, 
Bkln, J, F, O, NBr, and GR.) 
Merwin. Hills of Han. (AII but Cl, Wo, Pra, 
NBr, Blin. WB, Sa, and GR.) 

(All but 


Sp. Wo, Pra, F, NBr, Blin, Do, and Sa.) 

Kerr. Painted meadows. (AIl but No, BklIn, Pi, 
O, Q, Do, WB, and Sa.) 

Terhune. Bruce. (All but Bo, Cl, NBe, Pra, F, 
O, NBr, and Do.) 

Harker. Allegra. (All but M, No, NR, Bkln, J, 
Pi, Q, NBr, and GR.) 

Widdemer. I’ve married Marjorie. (All but Ch, 
H, Pra, DC. Pi, Po, Wm, Blin, and GR.) 
Connolly. Hiker Joy. (All but T, Bo. No. DC, J. F, 
Po, O, and Q.) 

Fletcher. The Paradise mystery. (All but Pro, 
Bo, BkIn, Po, O, Q, NBr, Do, and GR.) 


91. *Balmer. Resurrection Rock. (AI but NH, Ch, 


Sp, Bo, Pra, L, Q, WB, and Sa.) 

Daviess. The matrix. (All but T, Cl, Bkin, DC, 
Pi, Po, Wm, Blin, and GR.) 

Mundy. The eye of Zeitoon. (All but Pro, NBe, 
Pra, BkIn, NBr. Do, WB, Sa, and GR.) 
Widdemer. The boardwalk. (AIl but Ch, Sp 
Bo. NY, DC. Pi, Q, Wm, and Do.) 


95. *Dell. The top of the world. (AIl but Ch, Sp, M, 


96. 


Cl, J, Pi, Blin, Do, and WB.) 
Hewlett. Mainwaring. (All but Bre, M, Wo, F, 
O, NBr, Wm, Do, and GR.) 
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97. Stringer. The prairie mother. (All but Bo, M, 
Cl, H, No, Pra, Pi, Blin, and Sa.) 

98. Spofford. The elder’s people. (All but NR, 
Bkln, J, F, Po, Q, NBr, Wm, and, Blin.) 

99. MacGrath. The drums of jeopardy. (All but M, 
Cl, H, DC, Po, Blin, WB, Sa, and GR.) 


The foregoing 99 titles represent those that 
have been added by 27 or more of the 36 librar- 
ies covered by this survey. Further titles, in the 


order of frequency, are as follows: 
In 26 Lipraries 

*Gibbs. The splendid outcast. (In NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Sp, Bo, A, M, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, DC, 
Pi, L, F, Po, O, Q, NBr, Blin.) 

Fletcher. The Talleyrand maxim. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T. 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, NBe. H, No, Wo, NR, 
NY, Pra, BkIn, L, F, Q, Blin, WB, Sa.) 

*+Dodd. The book of Susan. (NH, St, JC, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, 
Pra, Bkln, Pi, F, O, NBr, Wm, Do, WB.) 

Raine. The big town round-up. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, NBe, H, No, Wo, NY, J, Pi, L, F, 
0, Q, NBr, Blin, Do, Sa, GR.) 

Weston. Mary minds her business. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, 
DC, J, L, O, NBr, Blin, Do, Sa, GR.) 

Ashford. Daisy Ashford: her book. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, NY, 
Bkln, DC, J, Pi, L, O, Wm, Do, WB, GR.) 

Austin. No. 26 Jayne Street. (NH, St, Bre, T, Ph. 
Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, H, No, NY, BkIn, DC, J, 
Pi, L, Po, O, NBr, Wm, Sa, GR.) 

Buckrose. Young hearts. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, Wo, NR, NY, 
Bkln, DC, J, F, Po, Q, Wm, Blin.) 

Rice. Turn about tales. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro. 
Ch, A, Cl, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, J, 
L, F, Po, NBr, Blin, WB, GR.) 

George. Caliban. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, Bo, A, M, 
Cl, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, Bkln, DC, J, Pi, L, 
Po, O, Q, Wm.) , 

Howells. Great modern American stories. (St, Bre, T. 
Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, 
BkIn, DC, J, Pi, L, Po, Q, Blin, WB, Sa.) 

In 25 Lipraries 

Dell. The tidal wave. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch. 
Bo, A, NBe, H, No, NR, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, J, L, F, 
O, NBr, Wm, Blin, Sa.) 

*Castle. John Seneschal’s Margaret. (NH, St, Bre. 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, H, No, Wo, NR. 
NY, Bkln, DC, Pi, Po, Q, Blin, Do, WB.) 

Hall. Steel preferred. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, Ch, 
A, Cl, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, Pra, DC, J, Pi, F, O, 
Q, Wm, Do, WB, Sa.) 

Dodge. Whispers. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, Sp. 
A, NBe, H, NR, NY, Pra, DC, L, Po, O, Q, NBr, Blin, 
Do, WB, Sa, GR.) 

Marshall. The voice of the pack. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, A, M, H, No, Wo, NY, Pra, DC, J, 
Pi, L, Po, Q, NBr, Do, WB.) 

Webster. Mary Wollaston. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, A, M, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, J, Pi, L, F, 
DC, J, L, F, Po, Q, NBr, Wm.) 

Cullum. The heart of Unaga. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, A, M, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, J, Pi, L, F, 
O, 0, NBr, Wm, WB.) 

London. Hearts of three. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, 
Ch, Sp, A, Cl, NBe, H, NR, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, J, 
Pi, L, F, O, NBr, Wm, GR.) 

McKenna. Lady Lilith. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T. Ph, Pro, 
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Ch, Sp, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, No, NR, NY, Pra, Bkln, 
DC, J, L, F, Wm, Blin.) 

Nexé. Ditte, girl alive! (NH, .St, JC, Bre, Ph, Pro, 
Ch, Sp, Bo, R, M, Cl, NBe, H, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, 
BkIn, DC, Pi, L, Po, O, GR.) 

In 24 Lipraries 

Bradley. The fortieth door. (NH, St, JC, T, Ph, Ch, 
Sp, Bo, A, Cl, No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, DC, J, L, F, 
O, Q, NBr, Blin, Do.) 

Footner. The fur bringers. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, No, Wo, NY Pra, DC, J, F, Po, 
O, Q NBr WB, Sa.) 

McCutcheon. Anderson Crow—detective. (NH, St, JC, 
Brc, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, No, NR, 
NY, Bkin, J, L, Q, NBr, Wm, Sa.) 

Vorse. Growing up. (NH, St, JC, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, 
A, No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, DC, Pi, L, F, Po, O, Q, 
Wm, Do, WB.) 

Cather. Youth and the bright Medusa. (NH, St, JC, 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, A, Cl, NBe, No, Wo, NR, NY, 
Pra, Bkln, Pi, F, Po, O, Wm, Blin, GR.) 

Anonymous. In the mountains. (NH, St, JC, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, Bkln, 
DC, Pi F, Po, O, WB, Sa.) 

MacManus. Top o’ the mornin’. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, NY. 
Pra, BkIn, De, L, Po, Q.) 

Masters. Mitch Miller. (NH, St, JC, T, Ph, Ch, Sp, 
Bo, A, Cl, NBe, No, Wo, NR, NY, Bkin, J, Pi, L, F, 
Po, Q, Blin, GR.) 

Tooker. The middle passage. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, Cl, NBe, H, Wo, NY, Bkln, 
J, F, O, Q, NBr, Wm, Do.) 

Merrick. Mary-Girl. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Pro, Ch, Bo, 
A, Cl, NBe, H, NR, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, J, Pi, L, F, 
Q, Wm, WB, GR.) 

Bullard. The stranger. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, 
Ch, Sp, Bo, A, Cl, H. Wo, NR, NY, Pra, DC, J, Pi. 
L, Po, Wm, Blin.) 


In 23 Lipraries 

Dane. Legend. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Sp, A, Cl, NBe, H, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, Pi, 
L, Po, Q.) 

Thayer. The unlatched door. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, No, NR, Pra, BklIn, F, O, 
Q, NBr, Wm, Blin, Do.) 

Parrish. The mystery of the silver dagger. (NH, St, 
JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, NBe, No, NR, 
Pra, DC. J, Q, NBr, Wm, Blin, Do.) 

Bassett. The wall between. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Pro, 
Sp, A, M, NBe, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, L, F, Q, 
NBr, Blin, Do, WB, Sa.) 

(NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 


Gregory. Man to man. 
Ch, Sp, A, NBe, No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, DC, L, F, O, 
Q, NBr, Blin, Do.) 

Hewlett. The light heart. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Bo, A, M, Cl, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, 
Pi, L, Po, Q, WB.) 

*Blasco-Ibanez. Woman triumphant. (NH, St, Bre, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, A, Cl, NBe, H, No, NR, BkIn, DC, J, 
Pi, Po, O, Q, NBr, Wm, Blin, GR.) 

Gerould. Youth in Harley. (NH, St, JC, Pro, Ch, Sp, A, 
M, H, No, Wo, NY, Bkln, J, Pi, L, F, Q, NBr, Wm, 
Do, WB, Sa.) 

Vance. The dark mirror. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Ch, Sp, A, NBe, H, No, NR, NY, Pra, Bkln, J, Pi, 
L, O, NBr, Wm, Blin.) 

Hall. Egan. (St, JC, T, Pro, Ch, Sp, A, M, Cl, NBe, 
BkIn, J, L, F, Po, Q, NBr, Wm, Blin, WB, 


Clemenceau. Surprises of life. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, Cl, No, NR, NY, BkIn, DC, 
L, Po, Blin, Do WB, GR.) 


In 22 Lipraries 

Brooks. Luca Sarto. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, 
Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, Wo, NY, Pra, DC, Pi, O, Wm, 
WB, Sa.) 

Fletcher. Dead men’s money. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, No, Wo, NY, 
DC, J, Po, Q, Wm.) 

Gregory. Ladyfingers. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, 
Sp, Bo, A, M, NBe, No, NR, NY, Pra, Bkln, Pi, L, 
F, Po, NBr.) 

Graham. Follow the little pictures. (NH, JC, Bre, T, 
Pro, Sp, A, Cl, NBe, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, J, Pi, F, 
O, Q, Wm, Do, WB, Sa.) 

*Hill. Exit Betty. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Sp, Bo. A, M, 
NBe, No, Wo, NR, NY, Bkln, L, F, Q, NBr, Wm, 
Do, GR.) 

*McCarthy. Henry Elizabeth. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, H, No, NR, NY, 
Bkln, J, L, F, Sa.) 

*Burt. The red lady. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, Sp, 
A, M, NBe, No, NY, Pra, J, L; F, O, NBr, Wm, 
Blin, Do, GR.) 

Williams. The great accident. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Bo, A, M, NBe, Wo, NR, NY, DC, L, 
F, Po, Q, NBr, Do.) 

Grimshaw. Terrible Island. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
Ch, Sp, A, M, Cl, NBe, H, NR, NY, DC, J, F, Po, 
Q, Wm, Blin, WB.) 

*Sidgwick. The black knight. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Sp, A, M, NBe, H, No, NY, Pra, DC, Pi, 
Po, Q, NBr, Blin, GR.) 

*Johnston. Sweet Rocket. (St, JC, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Bo, A, Cl, H, No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, Bkin, DC, J, 
Pi, L, NBr, Blin.) 

Butler. Swatty. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, Ch, Sp, 
A, Cl, H, No, Wo, NR, Pra, Bkln, J, Pi, " 0, Q, 
GR.) 


In 21 Liprartes 

Baxter. The blower of bubbles. (NH, St, JL. cc, 
T, Pro, Ch, Bo, A, M, Cl, H, No, NY, DC, J, Pi, 
NBr, Wm, WB, Sa.) 

tHamilton. William—an Englishman. (NH, St, JC, 
Brc, T, Ph, Pro, Bo, A, Cl; NBe, H, No, NY, Pra, 
Bkln, DC, Pi, Q, Blin, Sa.) 

Hay. The Melwood mystery. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, NBe, H, Wo, NY, Bkln, DC, 
L, Wm, Blin, Do, Sa.) 

*Wells. Raspberry jam. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Sp, Bo, A, Cl, NBe, No, Bkln, DC, Pi, L, Po, 
NBr, Blin, Sa.) 

Buck. The tempering. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, Sp, 
Bo, A, M, Cl, No, Wo, NY, Pra, J, Pi, L, O, NBr, 
Do.) 


In 20 Lisraries 

Dodge. Skinner makes it fashionable. (NH, St, JC, 
Bre, T, Sp, A, Cl, NBe, H, No, NR, NY, DC, Pi, 
L, O, NBr, Sa, GR.) 

*Martin. The schoolmaster of Hessville. (NH. St, 
JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, A, NBe, No, NR, NY, Pra, Bkln, 
pc, J, F, Q, NBr, WB.) 

*Burt. Hidden Creek. (JC, Bre, T, Ph. Sp, A, NBe, 
No, Pra, DC, J, L, F, O, Q, NBr, Wm, Blin, Sa, GR.) 

Fitzgerald. Flappers and philosophers. (NH, St, JC, 
Bre, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, A, Cl, NBe, No, NR, NY, Pra, 
Bkln, DC, J, L, Wm.) 

Ostrander. How many cards? (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, M, NBe, No, Wo, NR, Pi, 
Q, NBr, Wm.) 

Aumonier. One after another. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 

Ch, Sp, Bo, A, H, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, Bkln, Pi, Po, 

O, Wm, GR.) 
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White. Paradise Bend. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Sp, A, M, Cl, No, Wo, NR, Pra, L, F, Po, Q, 


NBr.) 
In 19 Lisraries 

Pendexter. Red belts. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ch, Sp, 
A, M, Cl, NBe, NY, Pra, DC, L, O, Q, Do, WB.) 

*Wells. In the onyx lobby. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Sp, Bo, A, NBe, No, Wo, NY, Pra, Bkin, J, 
NBr, Sa.) 

*Hanshew. The riddle of the frozen flame. (NH, St, 
JC, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, Sp, A, M, H, No, NY, Pra, 
Bkln, L, Po, Blin GR.) 

Rideout. The footpath way. (NH, JC, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Se, > A, Cl, H, Wo, NR, NY, DC, J, Pi, F, Wm, 

in. 

Johnston. The mystery in the Ritsmore. (NH, St, 
JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, Sp, A, Cl, H, No, NR, NY, J, 
Pi, L, Q, Wm.) 

Reid. Pirates of the spring. (St, JC, T, Pro, Ch, Sp, 
A, > No, Wo, NR, NY, Pra, DC, L, Po, WB, Sa, 


GR. 
Wylie. Children of storm. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
ag Ch, Sp, Bo, M, Cl, NBe, H, J, F, Wm, WB, 


In 18 Liprartes 
Irwin. Trimmed with red. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Ch, Bo, A, NBe, H, Wo, NY, Pra, DC, J, L, 0.) 
Kelland. Efficiency Edgar. (NH, St, JC, T, Ch, Sp, 
A, Cl, Wo, NR, NY, J, Pi, L, O, Q, NBr, GR.) 
Benoit. Atlantida. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Sp, A, Cl, H, Wo, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, F, Q.) 
*Cooper. Sunny Ducrow. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, 
Ch, Sp, A, M, No, NY, L, F, O, Q, NBr, Blin.) 
Bacheller. The prodigal village. (NH, St, Pro, Ch, Sp, 
Bo, M, Cl, No, Wo, Pra, Bkln, J, Pi, F, Po, Q, WB.) 
In 17 Liprartes 
Sheridan. The typhoon’s secret. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Ph, Ch, A, M, No, NY, Pra, DC, L, Po, O, Q.) 
D’Annunzio. Tales of my native town. (NH, St, Bre, 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, M, Cl, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, Pi, L, 
Po, GR.) 

Leverage. The shepherd of the sea. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Ch, A; M; NY, Pra, DC, J, Pi, F, 0,0, Blin.) 
*White. Lynch lawyers. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, 

Sp, Bo, A, NBe, BkIn, DC, J, L, Q, Do, Sa.) 
*Cooper. Tobias o’ the Light. (St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, 
Sp, A, NBe, No, NR, J, L, F, O, Q, NBr, Sa.) 
Pryde. Marqueray’s duel. (NH, St. JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, Bo, A, H, Wo, NR, DC, Blin, WB.) 
Delafield. Tension. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, Pro, Cl, 
H, Pra, BkIn, DC, J, Pi, Po, Q, Wm, WB.) 
Post. The sleuth of St. James’s Square. (NH, St, 
JC, Bre, Ph, Ch, Bo, M. H, No, Wo, DC, J, Pi, F, O, 


Do.) 
In 16 Lrsraries 
*Hill. Cloudy Jewel. (NH, JC, Bre, Ph, A, NBe, No, 
Wo, Bkln, J, L, F, Q, NBr, Do, GR.) 
Frankau. Peter Jameson. (NH, St, JC, T, Ph, Pro, 
Ch, Bo, A, NBe, H, NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, Po.) 
Rohmer. The golden scorpion. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, Sp, A, M, NBe, J, Pi, Po, Blin, GR.) 
Davis. The other woman. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Sp, Cl, No, Wo, NR, NY, J, L, O, Wm.) 
Noyes. Beyond the desert. (NH, St, JC, Ph, Pro, 
Sp, Bo, M, Cl, NBe, H, BkIn, DC, J, Pi, Po.) 
Sullivan. The rapids. (NH, St, Bre, T, Ph, Ch, No, 
NR, Pra, DC, J, F, Po, O, WB, Sa.) , 
*Hudson. Spendthrift Town. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Sp, Bo, NBe, H, No, Wo, Pra, Wm, Blin, Sa.) 
Hamsun. Hunger. (NH, St, Bre, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Bo, NBe, Wo, NR, Bkln, DC, Pi, Q, Wm.) 
Bojer. Life. (NH, St, Bre, Pro, Ch, Cl, Wo, NR, 
NY, Pra, BkIn, DC, J, F, Po, Q.) 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1921 


In 15 Liprartes 
Beresford. An imperfect mother. (NH, St, JC, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, A, Cl, NBe, H, NR, NY, Pra, DC, Wm.) 
*Packard. The White Moll. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Sp, A, NBe, H, No, NR, Pra, L, Do.) 
Irwin. Suffering husbands. (NH, St, Bre, T, Ph, M, 
Cl, H, NR, NY, Pra, DC, J, Po, GR.) 
Johnston. Mrs. Warren’s daughter. (NH, Ph, Pro, 
A, NBe, H, Wo, BkIn, DC, J, Po, O, NBr. Wm, GR.) 
*Longstreth. Mac of Placid. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, NBe, NR, Bkln, DC, J, L, Sa, GR.) 
Child. The vanishing men. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ch, 
Cl, NBe, NR, Pra, Bklin, J, Pi, F, Po, NBr.) 
tDell. Moon-calf. (NH, St, JC, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, NBe, 
Pra, BkIn, DC, J, Pi, Po, WB.) 
Rohmer. The green eyes of Bast. (NH, F, St, JC, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, A, NBe, H, NY, Pi, L, Q, GR.) 
In 14 Lisraries 
Hay. “No clue!” (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, Sp, 
A, NBe, H, Wo, NY, Bkln, Do.) 
Kelland. Youth challenges. (NH, St, JC, T, Pro, 
Sp, Bo, A, M, Cl, No, NR, Q, Wm.) 
*Barclay. Returned empty. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
Pro, A, NBe, H, NR, Bkln, J, Blin, Sa.) 
Brackett. The counsel of the ungodly. (NH, St, JC, 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Bo, No, NR, Bkln, J, F, Wm.) 
Brown. That affair at St. Peter’s. (NH, Bre, T, Pro, 
A, M, NBe, NR, Q, NBr, Wm, Do, WB. Sa.) 
Cohen. Gray dusk. (NH, Ch, Bo, NBe, H, No, NR, 
BkIn, L, Q, NBr, Do, WB, GR.) 
Crabb. Samuel Lyle—criminologist. (St, Bre, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, M, Cl. NBe, H. J. F, Wm, Blin, Sa.) 
Evarts. Vhe cross pull. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ch, A, 
M, DC, J, F, Blin, WB, Sa.) 
*Hendryx. The gold girl. (NH, JC, Bre, Ch, Sp, 
A, Cl, No, NY, L, O, NBr, Wm, Do.) 
+Holding. Invincible Minnie. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, NBe, NR, DC, J, Pi, Wm.) 
*Hughes. What’s the world coming to? (NH, St, 
T, Ph, Pro, No,*Wo, NY, Bkln, DC, L, 0, 


Ph, Ch, M, Cl, H, Wo, NR, Pra, Po, O.) 

Kaye-Smith. Tamarisk town. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Ch, Cl, No, Pra, DC, L, Po.) 

MacGill. Maureen. (NH, St, Pro, Ch, Bo, Wo, NR, 
NY, Pra, DC, Pi, Po, Q, WB.) 

Montague. England to America. (NH, St, JC, T, Pro, 
Bo, Ci, H, NR, Pra, J, Pi, Po, Q.) 
Montague. Uncle Sam of Freedom Ridge. (NH, St, 
JC, Bre, Pro, Ch, Cl, H, Wo, Pra, J, Pi, F, Do.) 
Myers. Patchwork. (NH, St, JC, Pro, Bo, A, Wo, NR, 
Pi, Po, NBr, Blin, Do, WB.) 

Ovington. The shadow. (NH, St, JC, Bo, A, H, Wo, 
Pra, BkIn, J, O, Wm, Blin, WB.) 

*Oyen. The plunderer. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Sp, A, 
M, No, Wo, Pra, L, NBr, Do.) 

Williams. Goshen Street. (NH, JC, Bre, Ch, Sp, Bo, 
Cl, H, No, Wo, Pra, J, F, WB.) 

*Curtiss. Wanted—a fool. (NH, St, JC, T, Ph, Sp, 
Bo, Cl, NBe, H, Pra, L, F, Do.) 

*Dejeans. The Moreton mystery. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Ph, M, Cl, NBe, Wo, Pra, F, NBr, WB.) 

Miller. The beauty and the Bolshevist. (NH, St, JC, 
T, Ph, Pro, Ch, Sp, Cl, No, BkIn, J, Do, GR.) 

*Pedler. The hermit of Far End. (JC, Bre, Ph, Pro, 
Sp, Bo, A, No, Wo, Pra, F, O, NBr, Wm. 

Rowland. The peddler. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, 
Bo, M, No, J, Pi, Q, Wm, Do.) 

*Ruck. The bridge of kisses. (JC, Bre, Ph, Ch, Sp, 
A, M, NBe, No, NR, J, L,, Blin, Sa.) 

Van Vorst. Fairfax and his pride. (NH, T, Ph, Pro, 
Bo, A, NR, Bkln, J, L, O, NBr, Blin, GR.) 
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Mundy. Told in the East. (NH, St, Ph, Sp, Cl, NBe, 

H, J, Pi, F, Po, Wm, Blin, Do.) 
In 13 Lipraries 

*Shedd. The iron furrow. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Sp, Bo, 
M, No, NY, Pra, L, O, Blin.) 

Cohen. Come seven. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, Ch, 
M, NBe, NY, Pi, L, Blin.) 

Kobrin. A Lithuanian village. (NH, St, JC, T, Pro, 
Ch, Bo, Cl, NR, Bkin, Pi, Po, WB.) 

*Perry. Palmetto. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ch, Sp, Bo, M, 


NBe, No, J, F, Do.) 
Rees. The hand in the dark. (NH, St, JC, Ph, Pro, 
(T, Ph, 


Bo, A, M, Cl, Wo, Pi, WB, GR.) 

Shute. The real diary of the worst farmer. 
Ch, A, Cl, NBe, H, Wo, NY, BkIn, DC, Po, Sa.) 

Dwight. The Emperor of Elam. (St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Bo, M, Cl, H, Wo, Pra, Po, Sa.) 

*Kendall. The luck of the Mounted. (NH, St, Bre, T, 
Ph, Pro, Sp, M, Cl, H, No, Wo, Po.) 

*Ritchie. Trails to Two Moons. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Ph, Sp, Cl, Wo, Pra, Pi, O, Wm.) 

*Mackenzie. The vanity girl. (St, JC, Bre, Ph, Pro, 
Sp, NBe, No, Wo, NY, Bkln, DC, J.) 

*Mulford. Johnny Nelson. (St, JC, Bre, Ph, Ch, 
NBe, H, NY,.3, F,; NE) 

*Sinclair. The romantic. (NH, St, JC, Pro, NBe, H, 
No, NY, Bein, De, 5, 

Comfort. Son of power. (NH, St, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Sp, M, Cl, Pra, J, F, Po.) 

*James. Master Eustace. (NH, St, JC, Bo, Cl, No, 
Wo, NR, Pra, BkIn, DC, Pi, Wm.) 

In 12 Lipraries 

Davis. The Chinese label. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Pro, 
NBe, NR, Pra, Po, Wm, Sa.) 

*Tompkins. Joanna builds a nest. (NH, St, JC, Pro, 
Ch, Bo, Wo, NR, Bkin, F, Blin, Do.) 

Herbert. The secret battle. (NH, St, JC, T, Pro, Ch, 
Bo, Cl, NR, NY, Pra, DC.) 

Maurois. The silence of Colonel Bramble. (NH, St, 
JC, Ph, Pro, Bo, NBe, Wo, NR, Pi, Po, Wm.) 

Payne. The scarred chin. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Sp, Bo, 
M, NY, Bkln, Pi, F, Wm.) 

*Somerville. Mount Music. (NH, St, Ch, Bo, Cl, H, 
Wo, NR, Pra, Pi, Wm, Do.) 

Tarbell. In Lincoln’s chair. (NH, St, Pro, Ch, M, Cl, 
NR, BklIn, DC, Po, WB, GR.) 

*Hueston. Eve to the rescue. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
Pro, Sp, Bo, NBe, No, F, Sa.) 


Reynolds. Also Ran. (St, JC, Bre, Ph, Sp, A, M, 
NBe, Pra, J, Blin, Do.) 

*Roche. Uneasy Street. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, S, A, 
NBe, Pra, J, Blin, Do.) 

Smith. The pagan. (NH, St, JC, Pro, Ch, Bo, NBe, 
Pra; DG, Pi, L, 

Sterrett. Nancy goes to town. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Pro, 
Sp, NBe, No, Wo, Pra, F, WB.) 

Thurston. Sheepskins and grey russet. (NH, T, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, H. NR, Pra, Bkln, L, Po, 0.) 

Tracy. The sirdar’s sabre. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Ch, M, H, NR, 0, Blin.) 

*Audoux. Marie Claire’s workshop. (St, Ph, Ch, Sp, 
NBe, Wo, NR, Bkln, Pi, Do, WB, GR.) 

*Young. The young physician. (NH, JC, T, Ph, Pro, 
Sp, NBe, NR, Pra, BkIn, J, Wm.) 

Lynn. Free soil. (NH, JC, Ph, Ch, Sp, Bo, Cl, H, 
Wo, F, Q, Sa.) 

Maniates. Sand Holler. (NH, St, JC, Pro, Bo, A, 
NBe, No, J, L, F, Do.) 

Gambier. The girl on the hill-top. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
T, Sp, Bo, M, Cl, H, J, Q.) 

*Easton. The golden bird. (St, JC, T, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Bo, Cl, H, Pra, Pi, Po.) 

Morris. The cresting wave. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Pro, Sp, M, NBe, No, Wo, F.) 
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Jepson. The Loudwater mystery. (NH, St, JC, Bre, 
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Heydrick. (St, Pro, Ch, Bo, Cl, Bkin, 
DC, Blin, Do, F, W 
H, DC, Pi, L, F, Q.) 
N 11 Liprartes 
Brand. Trailin’. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Sp, No, NR, NY, 
H, NR, Po.) 
i (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, 
Sp, Pra, DC, F, Po, 0.) 
*Camp. The gray mask. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
Foster. The searchers. 
Wo, O, Q, WB.) 
(St, Ph, Pro, Bo, NBe, NR, 
NY, Pra, Bkln, 0, Do.) 
(NH, St, JC, Ph, Ch, Sp, 
M, Cl, H, F, Wm.) 
*Blasco- Ibanez. The enemies of women. 
Chipperfield. Unseen hands. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ch, 
Kelley. Outside Inn. (NH, JC, Bre, Ch, Sp, M, NR, 
DC, J, L, Sa 
Laughing House. (NH, St, Bre, Sp, 
Bo, H, No, Wo, Pra, Wm, Do.) 
Ch, M, L, Po, O, Sa.) 
Ragsdale. Next-besters. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Pro, Ch, 
Shute. Brite and fair. (St, T, Ph, Pro, Sp, Cl, Bkln, 
Pi, Po, Blin, Do.) 
NR, J, Q, GR.) 
Coolidge. Wunpost. (NH, St, JC, Bre, No, Wo, NR, 
Sa.) 
Hudson. Dead man’s plack. (NH, St, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Turner. Hagar’s hoard. 
M, NR, Pi, Po.) 
(NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
NBe, H, J, Pi, F, Po.) 
(NH, St, JC, Ph, Pro, Ch, 
Sp, H, Po, WB, GR.) 
*Juta. Cape Currey. 
Guillaumin. The life of a simple man. (NH, St, JC, 
T, Pro, Ch, Cl, H, Pra, Pi, Po.) 
(NH, Bre, Ch, M., 
Cl, Pra, BkIn, J, Po, WB, Sa.) 
In 10 Liprartes 
Pra, Bkln, F.) 
Capes. The skeleton key. (NH, JC, Pro, Cl, H, NR. 
*Carswell. Open the door. (NH, Ph, Ch, A, M, No, 
NR, NY, DC, Pi.) 
Dingle. Gold out of Celebes. 
*Dowst. The man from Ashaluna. (NH, Bre, Sp, Bo, 
M, Cl, No, Wo, BkIn, Do.) 
Lowndes. The lonely house. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph, 
*Titus. The last straw. 
O, NBr, GR.) 
White. Ambush. (NH, St, Bre, Sp, Bo, M, H, Wo, Pi. 
*Woodworth. In the shadow of Lantern Street. (St, 
Bre, T, Ph, Bo, M, NBe, NY, L, O.) 
*Wright. The disappearance of Kimball Webb. (JC, 


B, Sa.) 
Kelly. What outfit, Buddy? (NH, St, JC, Bo, M, Cl, 
(St, JC, Bre, Ph, Pro, Sp, M, NBe, 
A secret of the sea. 
Ch, Sp, M, Pra, Blin.) 
(NH, St, JC, Bre, T, Sp, H, 
*Street. Sunbeams, Inc. 
Weale. Wang the Ninth. 
(St, Bre, Ph, 
Pro, Ch, A, NBe, No, BkIn, DC, Pi.) 
Sp. Ci, H, NR, J, Pi.) 
Olmstead. Stafford’s Island. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Pro, 
Sp, M, Wo, J, 0.) 
Tynan. Love of brothers. (St, JC, Ch, Sp, A, M, Wo. 
J, O, Q.) 
Jan. (NH, St, JC, T, Bo, M, H, Wo, Pra, 
Bo, M, Cl, H, Bkln, Pi.) 
(NH, St, JC, T, Ch, Sp, Bo, 
*Wallace. The four just men. 
Young. Undergrowth. 
(NH, St, JC, Bre, Pro, H, No, 
Pra, Pi, L, F.) 
Richards. tenderfoot bride. 
*Boyer. Johnnie Kelly. (NH, St, JC, T, Sp, Bo, NBe, 
NY, Pi, Wm, WB.) 
(NH, St, JC, Ph, Sp, 
M, Cl, No, NR, F.) 
A, M, NBe, Pra, Blin.) 
(NH, St, Bre, T, Pro, Sp, F, 
Q.) 
Bre, T, Bo, NBe, No, NY, L, NBr, Wm.) 


. *Holland. The man in the moonlight. 


(NH, St, T, Ph, Pro. 


NY, DC, Po.) 
Abbott. 
WB.) 


*Baxter. The parts men play. 

Ch, Sp, Pra, Bkln, Pi.) 

*Burroughs. Tarzan the Untamed. (St, Pro, Ch, NBe, 

No, DC, J, L, 0, Do.) 

*Crockett. The light out of the East. (NH, St, JC, 

Bre, T, Ph, H, NR, Bkln, J.) 

Gatlin. Missy. (NH, St, T, Ch, Sp, Bo, M, NBe, Wo, 

Harben. The divine event. (NH, St, JC, Ph, Ch, H, 

No, NR, Bkln, DC.) 

(Se, IC, Ph, 

A, No, J, F, 0.) 

ughes. Momma. ‘NE, St, Brc, Ch, M, Cl, N 

Pra, Bkln, DC.) 

Luehrmann. The triple mystery. (NH, St, JC, Bre, T 

Pro, A, Cl, Pi, Wm.) ix % 

Mix. At fame’s gateway. (NH, Pro, Ch, A, Cl, NR. 

Pra, L, Do, Sa.) 

*Ogden. The Duke of Chimney Butte. (JC, Bre, T, 

Ch, Sp, Cl, No, Wo, DC, NBr.) 

*Rowland. Duds. (NH, JC, Bre, Ch, No, NR, NY, 

J, Q, Wm.) 

Barcynska. Rose o’ the Sea. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Bo, 

NBe, Pra, F, O, Blin.) 

In 9 Lipraries 

*Benoit. The secret spring. (St, JC, Bre, T, Ch, Cl, 

Happy House. (JC, T, A, M, NR, J, O, NBr, 

+Agate. Responsibilit (NH, St, JC, Ch, Bo, 
Pra, DC, Pi. 

Anderson. Poor White. (NH, St, JC, Ch, Sp, Cl, P 
BkIn, DC.) 

Barbour. Joan of the Island. (St, Ch, Bo, M, NR, L, 
Po, O, WB.) 

Bartley. The Gray Angels. (NH, JC, Pro, Bo, A, M. 
Wo, NY, J.) 

Couperus. The inevitable. (NH, St, JC, Bre, Ph. 

ingland. The flying legion: (NH, JC, Ph, Ch. No. 
NY, Q, Do.) 

“Forrester. The + inheritanc NH, St, T, Sp. 
NBe, H, No, Pra, F.) 

Forster. Where angels fear to tread. (NH, T, Pro. 
Ch, H, DC, J, Q, Sa.) 

“Irwin. Poor dear Theodora! (NH, JC, Bre, Pro, Bo, 
M, Cl, No, Wo.) 

sands. _(NH, St, JC, T, Pro, A, M, 

*Leblanc, The secret of Sarek. (NH, St, Bre, Ph, 
NBe, NR.) 

* Mason e flying bo’sun. (NH, JC, Bre, Pro, M, 
NBe, J, Blin, GR.) 
*Morris. Hannah Bye. (NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, NBe. 
Pi, O, NBr.) 

Pedler. The House of Dreams-Come-True. (NH, JC, 
Bre, Ph, Bo, Pra, DC, O, NBr.) 

*Richardson. Pagan fire. (NH, Bre, Ph, Pro, Ch. 
Sp, H, Pra, WB.) 

*Rickard. Cathy Rossiter. (NH, St, T, Ph, Bo, A, H. 

Wo, NBr.) 

“Rita.” Diana of the Ephesians. (NH, JC, T, Ph, Sp. 


M, NBe, No, BkIn.) 

Sharp. A pawn in pawn. 
Bo, A, WB.) 

Spears. The river prophet. 
M, Cl, Wo.) 

*White. Storm Country Polly. 
M, NBe, No, L.) 

Williams. The witness of the sun. 
Pro, Sp, M, H, No.) 

O'Kelly. The golden barque. 
M, H, Pra, Po.) 


(NH, JC, Bre, T, Pro, Ch, 
(NH, St, JC, Bre, Ch, Sp, 
(NH, JC, Bre, T, Ph, 
(NH, St, JC, T, 
(NH, St, JC, Ch, Bo, 


A Book-Lover’s Protest 


BY JULIAN ABERNETHY 


HEN I become a reformer I purpose to 
PW insitai a Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Books. Offences of an incon- 
testably criminal character, tho not speci- 
fically indicated in the calendar of the courts, 
are committed against books, the perpetrators 
of which should be punishable in varying de- 
grees of severity from fine and prohibition to 
hanging. There are the people, for example, 
who turn down the corners of the leaves for their 
memories to rest upon; who wet their fingers 
to turn the pages, leaving indelible finger-prints 
as a permanent betrayal of their criminal habits; 
who cut the leaves with a pencil or hair-pin, 
giving the edges a hetcheled and dog-eared 
aspect of disgrace; who scribble their comments 
on the margins, to assail the attention of future 
readers with their impertinent wit and wisdom; 
and many other similar insults perpetrated 
against the dignity and unprotected innocence 
of a book. 

A punishment of peculiar torment should be 
invented for those who wrench a book open and 
throw it down upon its outspread covers until 
they break its back. The poor thing cannot 
live, of course, with its back broken, and with a 
few more jerks and twists at its covers by the 
heartless reader it collapses in a _ general 
paralysis and is soon consigned to the merciful 
peace of the waste-paper bin. Many people even 
with irreproachable intentions, are as awkward 
and ungainly in handling books as a man is 
with a friend’s baby in his arms. Such people 
are as dangerous in a library as is a bull in a 
china shop; they are, if not in actu certainly 
in posse, brutal bibliocides whom the bibliophile 
must watch with anxious eye, nervously expect- 
ant of calamity. 

But it is not against the careless, clumsy, and 
ignorant book habits of the “general reader” 
that I am uttering my humble protest. It is the 
oficial guardians and protectors of books, the 
“trained” librarian and the expert cataloger, 
whose consciences I would arouse to a more sen- 
sitive realization of their malefactions against 
helpless books. Several of the sins of which I 
complain are committed in the name of some 
hyperefficient system of “library economy,” one 
function of which seems to be to waste the sub- 
stance of that for which it is presumed to econ- 


omize. For example, a book cannot be placed 
on the shelf without first having its back daubed 
with a splash of varnish and white paint to indi- 
cate its shelf position, a process of branding 
books as the Texan ranchman brands his horses 
with a hot iron, disfiguring the beautiful animals 
for life. A book with delicate and artistic bind- 
ing that has been treated in this manner is a 
painful sight. Apparently there is no reason for 
this form of mutilation except the assumed 
necessity of making the identity of the book on 
the shelf so conspicuous that it can be snatched 
on the run by library attendants. Some people 
treat their friends with a similar sort of 
ignominy, in base conformity with the principle, 
“Time is money.” 

Again, in the interests of “library economy,” 
there is the card pocket pasted inside the cover, 
ornamented with a jazz arrangement of dates 
stamped in black, blue, red, and purple inks, a 
most forbidding and unsightly spectacle as one 
opens the book. And on the fly-leaf is deposited 
a miscellany of cataloger’s notes—-accession 
number, shelf number, date of purchase, name 
of bookseller, etc. And the title-page, too, must 
be decorated with the ingenious cataloger’s 
informing pencillings, dots and dashes and un- 
derlines and other hieroglyphics. By the way, 
when an author prefers to have his name appear 
on the title-page with initials, why does the 
cataloger presume to correct his taste and judg- 
ment by writing in the full name? The informa- 
tion is not important, and is easily obtainable in 
the card catalog, its proper repository; the 
reader naturally cares only for the name by 
which the author chooses to be known. 

At this point in my grumbling I pause to say 
frankly that under stress of expert demonstra- 
tion | should most likely admit that some of 
these disfigurements which assail the eye of the 
reader when he opens a book are a necessary 
evil; but even so, it is an evil that can in some 
measure be mitigated. I modestly suggest, for 
instance, that this bibliographical paraphernalia, 
if it must all go into the book, be placed at the 
back of the book instead of the front. The en- 
trance to a book should be kept as clean and tidy 
as a Holland housewife’s front door-step. 


Another practice that is even more reprehensi- 
ble and disturbing to the nerves of book-lovers 
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is the reckless and excessive use of the library 
stamp, on title-page front and back, on margins 
and chapter endings thruout the book, and— 
horror of horrors! on the face of engravings. 
An ignorant boy or idle janitor would seem to 
have been set to stamping a new book, and 
to have gone thru his task like a contented bar- 
barian, leaving his dirty tracks everywhere, blue 
on one page and purple on the next, hitting in- 
differently white margin or clear text with his 
smutchy rubber instrument. To deface a beau- 
tiful engraving with this daub of blue ink is, 
I venture boldly to assert, absolutely inexcus- 
able. The New York Public Library is one of 
the libraries which does better than this by 
stamping engravings on the back. Of course 
the plea for this barbarism is that plates and 
books would otherwise be stolen. That is to 
say, every reader is a presumptive thief—an atti- 
tude of questionable morality when maintained 
in an institution devoted to the higher humane 
culture. In my judgment, it would be far better 
to lose by theft a book or engraved plate occa- 
sionally than to officially and deliberately muti- 
late all books and plates as a safeguard against 
possible pilfering. That it is necessary to dis- 
figure a work of art in order to protect it is an 
indefensible proposition. 

Perhaps my most smarting grievance is 
against the professional catalogers who exasper- 
atingly insist on writing their notes inside the 
front cover or on the fly leaf, “first edition,” 
“collated,” “presentation copy,” “author’s cor- 
rections, p. 69,” etc., etc. It possibly saves the 
cataloger a half minute to dump in these con- 
spicuous places information presently to be 
used in a printed catalog, instead of placing it on 
a slip that can be inserted temporarily between 
the leaves of the book; and it costs the purchaser 
of such a bescribbled book an hour of ill-tem- 
pered labor to erase these records of his shabby 
convenience. As if directed by a malicious fate, 
the careless cataloger manages to use a soft pen- 
cil on paper with a spongy surface, which ab- 
sorbs the carbon when treated with the eraser 
and acquires a permanent muddy splotch, and a 
hard pencil on glazed papers that leaves inefface- 
able furrows on the cleaned page. And even 
the fiendish blue pencil is sometimes used, whose 
marks as every bookman knows it is practically 
impossible to remove. It is an unwarrantable 
imposition upon the purchaser of a precious 
old book to force him to clean up the destructive 
litter of this lazy habit. 


I suppose I am a perfectionist, and in a society 
which is ruled by commerce and regulated by 
compromise, which patronizes culture instead 
of promoting it and regards utility as incalcul- 
ably superior to beauty, a perfectionist is a 
nuisance, especially if he insists upon propagat- 
ing his aesthetic foibles. In the whirlwind of 
“practical efficiency” he stands little chance of 
attracting attention to his nostrums of culture 
with no cash profits to recommend them. But 
there is a certain sanctity investing a book that 
should command the respect of even the most 
abandoned Philistine. A good book is the dwell- 
ing place of an immortal soul; treating it with 
indignity is like laying unclean hands on the 
Ark of the Covenant. “He who destroys a good 
book kills the image of God,” says Milton. The 
books one has abused are sure to rise up in 
judgment against him, testifying to the coarse 
grain of his culture. The surface as well as the 
substance of a book is an index to the character 
of the possessor. He who abuses a good book 
abuses himself. 


Functions of A. L. A. Committees 


brag Committee on Committees,* appointed 
by the President upon the vote of the Coun- 
cil at the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago on 
December 29, 1920, “That the President op- 
point a Committee on Committees to report to 
the Council,” “showing what is the work of each 
Committee and making recommendations as to 
the committees to be created or discontinued” 
has opened its report with a searching investiga- 
tion into its own constitutionality. It queries: 

1. Has the Council the constitutional right to create 
committees, or to request or instruct the President of the 
American Library Association to appoint committees? 

2. Assuming this right, should committees so created 
or appointed be made up of persons who are not mem- 
bers of the Council, and have they any authority, juris- 
diction or power whatsoever. except in such matters as 
are expressly delegated to the Council in Section 16 of 
the present Constitution? 

3. Are the examination of and report upon the func- 
tions and performances of the standing or special com- 
mittees of the American Library Association itself among 
the matters so delegated to the Council in Section 16? 

The Constitution itself is of little use in 
answering these questions. 

The Committee concludes that the Council, if 
it be anything else than a voluntary association, 
is a standing committee and nothing more. As 
such its appointments should be limited to the 
creation of sub-committees of its own member- 
ship. It has, of course, the right to recommend 
to the Association and the Executive Board that 


| Roden, Chairman; Chalmers Hadley; T. W. 
Koch. 
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committees of larger scope and wider member- 
ship be created, but it has not the authority to 
vote such creations, and the parliamentary amen- 
ities as well as the co-ordination of committee 
activities would be materially served if this view 
of its powers were accepted and the committee- 
appointing power for the A. L. A. centralized, 
perhaps, in the Executive Board. It is impera- 
tive that Committees should not only know the 
source of their authority and be able to trace 
their title back to the Association itself as the 
only real fountain of authority, but also know 
the extent of their authority, and to this end 
they are entitled to a specific written statement, 
such as a clause in the by-laws or a positive en- 
actment by the Executive Board, framed at the 
time of their creation, to serve as a charter or 
warrant for their activities. 


After admitting its own clouded title to author- 
ity the Committee proceeds to examine the origin 
and functions of each committee and to suggest 
when necessary what may be done for its better- 
ment. Very little overlapping or duplication 
was found. The only clear case of duplication 
occurs in the Committee on Foreign Publications, 
originated at the Mid-winter Meeting of the Mid- 
dle Western University Librarians, 1919-1920, 
for the purpose of securing better service for 
libraries in the completion of files of periodicals 
issued in Germany and Austria during the war 
period, whose problems are already fully com- 
prehended within the scope of the Book Buying 
Committee. 

The Committee on Library Co-operation With 
Other Countries, created by the Executive Board, 
1921, to respond to calls from abroad, i. e., from 
municipalities and other official bodies for as- 
sistance and advice in the application of Amer- 
ican library methods, needs to be endowed with 
more explicit authority if this important activity 


BOOK WAGON OF THE MILTON (MASS.) PUBLIC LIBRARY 


is to be covered by a committee instead of being 
controlled from headquarters. 


The work of the Committee on Reciprocal Re- 
lations with Other National Organizations, ap- 
pointed to advance the possibility and arrange 
for the establishment of co-operation between 
public libraries and various activities and in- 
terests represented in national organizations, 
should be transferred to the Secretary’s office as 
soon as provision can be made for it, as the Com- 
mittee’s activities are of a more or less clerical 
nature not requiring the attention of a special 
group of members acting as a committee. The 
Secretary's office is also the logical haven for 
the Committee on Publicity, created as a specia! 
committee by the Executive Board, 1917, and 
changed to a standing committee in connection 
with the Enlarged Program, altho that Com- 
mittee might be still left the work of confer- 
ence publicity, which it has conducted more than 
capably in the past. 

As an apparent defect in the committee sys- 
tem is noted the custom of submitting reports in 
writing, to be printed in advance of the annual 
or mid-winter meetings, and dispensing with 
oral presentation except by special arrangement 
or for especially important subjects. The Com- 
mittee recommends that all committee reports 
save those dealing with business routine, such as 
travel, program, etc., be accorded a fixed place 
on the program either of the Association or the 
Council. Among the duties allotted to the lat- 
ter body it is thought the receipt and considera- 
tion of all important committee reports might 
he included as a profitable and appropriate func- 
tion. 


WANTED: MATERIAL ON GROTIUS 
To the Editor of the Lisrary JouRNAL: 


On behalf of the “Union 
Académique _Internation- 
ale,” which is about to pub- 
lish the complete writings 
of Hugo Grotius, the emi- 
nent Dutch Statesman and 
author (1583-1645), I de- 
sire to locate in American 
libraries and_ collections 
original letters of Hugo 
Grotius. 

I will be greatly obliged 
for any information on such 
material to be sent to 
(Professor Dr.) A. Eeknor, 

Levden University, 


Leyden (Holland). 


at, 
wy 
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Library Extension 
in El Paso 


i Public Library at El 
Paso, Texas, opened its 
remodeled building in April. 

The additions consist of 
a new upper floor, two out- 
door reading porches, and 
many changes on the main 
floor and in the basement 
for the comfort and efficiency 
of the service. The Chil- 
dren’s Department has been 
enlarged by the addition of 
two more rooms, a story 
hour room and librarian’s 
office, also one of the read- 
ing porches is devoted to the 
use of the children. The 
new floor houses the refer- 
ence collection and the de- 
partment of science and 
technology. A successful 
ventilating and air-washing 
system keeps the building 
cool during the hot summer 
months, this system being 
especially efficient in dry 
climates. 

In the past two years the 
Library has greatly extend- 
ed the use of its mining and 
geological department, serv- 
ing the mining men locally 
as well as in the neighboring 
states and Mexico. 

There are now 21,000 
books in the circulating col- 
lection and 10,000 volumes 
in the reference department. 
The circulation averages 
12,000 a month. 

Maup Durur Librarian. 


Architect and Librarian 
To the Editor of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

The following extract is from an article by 
C. Matlack Price in the Century Magazine for 
September, entitled “The Trend of Architectural 
Thought in America:” 

“The building of the Library of Columbia 
University falls into a somewhat similar class of 
architectural achievement. Not so literally a 
temple as the Scottish Rite, it is nevertheless 
based on the temple-of-learning idea, and entire- 
ly fulfills its architectural destiny in being a 
beautiful temple. It has no need to be anything 

I now quote from the report of the Acting Li- 


THE ADULT READING PORCH OF THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


PART OF THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


brarian of Columbia University for 1920: 

“Under the circumstances at hand, as they 
have often been reviewed, the Library has been 
obliged to adopt as a principle the development 
of departmental libraries. This had to follow by 
reason of the nature of the main building itself. 
no less than thru the needs of instruction. There 
is no place in the Library building for any 
general reserve system, which means both 
shelving enough for many copies of many books 
and seats enough for the readers who desire to 
use them, and unless the book required for use is 
reasonably near the lecture room or laboratory, 
there is an inconvenience and a waste of time 
in securing it. 3 

Farce Wacerince, Librarian. 

Harvard Club of New York City. 
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HE memorial of the American Library Asso- 

ciation against the extension of the “tax on 
knowledge,” prepared jointly by the Commit- 
teeon Book Buying and the Committee on 
Federal and State Relations should not be with- 
out its effect upon the Congress, altho this has 
seemed reluctant to accept any suggestions from 
outside for reduction of duties. The removal 
from the free list of books more than twenty 
years old and books in foreign languages does 
not directly affect libraries as to cost, because 
of the duty free privilege, which is compre- 
hensive, but it does mean waste of time and 
hence of money in the red-tape “rigmarole” 
necessary for free entry. In the long run this 
adds to the cost of books and a tax on these 
two classes of books can scarcely be defended 
either from revenue or protection viewpoints. 


Perhaps a more serious matter to libraries 
which is less emphasized by the memorial is 
that the bill would check the importation of 
important collections en bloc to be sold by 


auction or otherwise in this country. Under 
present economic conditions abroad such col- 
lections, of great value and consisting chiefly 
of books more than twenty years old, naturally 
find their way to this country and afford a 
rich mine for library purchasing. It would be 
a boon to libraries as well to individual readers 
if the taxes on knowledge could be altogether 
dispensed with, as the revenue from them is 
not great and “free art” is already a feature 
of our tariff legislation, but this is scarcely to 
be expected. It is fairly to be expected, how- 
ever, that there should be no extension of these 
taxes in directions where nothing is to be gained 


that is worth gaining and where added incon- 


venience is put in the path of making important 
collections of books in our great libraries. 


“> object of cataloging is to make knowl- 
edge available to the public, and, as in 
the case of writing books, the best results can 
be attained only by clearness of thought, skill- 
ful arrangement and wise restriction.” This is 
the summation of the valuable contribution on 
the problems of cataloging presented by Pro- 
fessor Archibald Cary Coolidge, director of 
Harvard University libraries in general, at the 


Swampscott meeting. It is the result of long 
and double experience as a professorial user of 
books and catalogs and as one dealing with the 
making of catalogs, and the suggestions are 
well worth heeding. It is the more important 
because it represents developments from the 
actual work in one of the greatest of university 
libraries, which has been famous for its cata- 
log, a catalog which was a pioneer in scope 
and method among those of both university and 
public libraries of the first rank. 

“=k: & 


present at the Atlantic City meet- 
ing last Spring will recall the important 
distinction between cataloging and bibliographi- 
cal work which was developed in the discus- 
sion on Dr. Van Hoesen’s suggestive pa- 
per. Mr. Solberg brought out the view that 
the library catalog should be confined to stat- 
ing in the simplest manner what books are in 
the library, while bibliographies should be 
chiefly relied upon to give specific and compara- 
tive information, these being always the better 
if coming from the hands of one specially 
equipped to deal with the subject of his specific 
bibliography. Certainly much time is wasted 
in adding to catalog cards information not 
needed by most of those who immediately con- 
sult them, while, on the other hand, as was 
pointed out, thoro information available some- 
where as to the nature and collation of a book 
will often save much time and effort in going 
to the shelves for particulars which can in- 
stantly be jotted down in the process of catalog- 
ing. The happy mean, it was suggested, might 
be to put on the card all the information which 
is easily available and which might be useful, 
without taking valuable time for chasing up 
difficult details of information. Here, as every- 
where, theoretical considerations must be miti- 
gated by common sense, and the professional 
spirit must not be exercised to the extent of 
wasting time and effort on unnecessary minutiae. 

reduction in building costs tho not yet 

,as substantial as it should be either in mate- 
rial or labor, is having its effect in stimulating 
preparation at least for library building. Cleve- 
land is already making progress with its 
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“reading factories” and Wilmington plans to 
start at once on its work. Philadelphia’s foun- 
dations are nearly completed, but Brooklyn is 
hindered by the unwillingness of the present 
municipal administration to grant further funds 
for its unfinished wing which is wasting public 
money because what is already built cannot be 
utilized. It is to be noted with gratification 
that all these buildings have fine sites which are 
an advantage literally from two points of view. 


One is that a building seen from parks or wide 
avenues adds visually to a city’s architectural 
features and thus exploits the palaces of the 
people. The other is that the library, thus 
brought to public view, becomes self-advertisifig 
and automatically extends its clientéle of 
readers and its influence. It is short-sighted 
indeed to retard this class of building enter- 
prise, even if costs are not yet at bottom level. 


LIBRARY 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


COMMITTEES, 1921-1922 

Bookbinding.—Mary Wheelock, Public 
Library, St. Louis, Mo., chairman; Florence 
Dowden; Sarah L. Munson. - 

Book Buying.—M. L. Raney, Johns Hopkins 
University Library, Baltimore, Md., chairman; 
Anna G. Hubbard; Purd B. Wright. 

Cataloging —W. W. Bishop, University of 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor, chair- 
man; T. F. Currier; J. C. M. Hanson; Sophie 
K. Hiss; Theresa Hitchler; Harriet E. Howe; 
A. G. S. Josephson; Charles Martel; Axel 
Moth. 

Civil Service Relations—W. D. Johnston, 
Public Library, St. Paul, Minn., chairman; C. 
I’. D. Belden; George F. Bowerman; M. J. 
Ferguson; Carl B. Roden; P. L. Windsor. 

Committee on Committees—Carl B. Roden, 
Public Library, Chicago, chairman; Chalmers 
Hadley; T. W. Koch. 

Constitution and By-Laws.—Henry N. San- 
born, Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn., chair- 
man; M. S. Dudgeon; Malcolm G. Wyer. 

Council Program.—A. S. Root, Oberlin Col- 
lege Library, Oberlin, Ohio, chairman; S. H, 
Ranck (1 year); Bessie Sargeant Smith (2 
years); C. F. D. Belden (3 years). 

Decimal Classification Advisory Committee.— 
C. W. Andrews, John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
chairman; Corinne Bacon; W. S. Biscoe; Jen- 
nie D. Fellows; George W. Lee; Julia Pettee; 
Mary L. Sutliff. 

Education.—Harriet A. Wood, Minnesota De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, chairman; 
Harriet K. Avery; Duncan Burnet; C. C. Cer- 
tain; Annie T. Eaton; Alice I. Hazeltine; A. D. 
Keator; Mary Lytle; Martha Pritchard; O. S. 
Rice: Mary E. Robbins; Sherman Williams; 
Adeline B. Zachert. 

Federal and State Relations.—J. 1. Wyer, N. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Y. State Library, Albany, chairman; Claribel 
R. Barnett; Johnson Brigham; M. 5S. Dudgeon; 
Edith Guerrier; H. H. B. Meyer; C. Seymour 
Thompson; Martha Wilson; Elizabeth H. West. 

Finance.—George B. Utley, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, chairman; H. W. Craver; Carl 
B. Roden. 

Foreign Periodicals of the War Period.—H. 
M. Lydenberg, Public Library, New York City, 
chairman; Willard Austen; J. T. Gerould. 

Hispanic Countries.—F rederick C. Hicks, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Law Library, New York City, 
chairman; Peter H. Goldsmith. 

Institutional Libraries—Miriam E. Carey, 
Minn, State Board of Control, St. Paul, chair- 
man; F. W. Jenkins; E. Kathleen Jones; Har- 
riet Leitch; Julia A. Robinson; Louise Singley; 
Clarence W. Sumner; Charlotte Templeton; 
Caroline Webster; Nellie Williams. 

International Relations—Herbert Putnam, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man; E. H. Anderson; R. R. Bowker; W. N. C. 
Carlton; John Cotton Dana; T. W. Koch; 
George H. Locke, E. C. Richardson. 

Legislation (Appointed by Council).—W. F. 
Yust, Public Library, Rochester, N. Y., chair- 
man; W. O. Carson; Mary E. Downey; M. J. 
Ferguson; W. J. Hamilton; Frederick C. Hicks; 
John B. Kaiser; C. B. Lester; S. H. Ranck; 
Fannie C. Rawson; Mary U. Rothrock; C. P. P. 
Vitz; O. L. Wildermuth. 

Library Administration—F. F. Hopper, Pub- 
lic Library, N. Y. City, chairman; Jeannette M. 
Drake; Ethel F. McCollough. 

Library Co-operation with Other Countries.— 
Mary Eileen Ahern, editor, Public Libraries, 
Chicago, chairman; W. W. Bishop; Alexander 
Calhoun; Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf. 

Sub-committees.—Far East: Cornelia Marvin, 
Oregon State Library, Salem, chairman; Chil- 
dren’s Work in Other Countries: Annie Carroll 
Moore, Public Library, New York City, chair- 


man; Jessie Carson. 
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Library Revenues.—S. H. Ranck, Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman; H. C. 
Wellman. 

Library Service (Committee of Five).—Ar- 
thur E. Bostwick, Public Library, St. Louis, 
Mo., chairman; Florence Overton; A. S. Root; 
Henry N. Sanborn; Bessie Sargeant Smith. 

Library Training —Malcolm G. Wyer, Ne- 
braska University Library, Lincoln, chairman; 
W. W. Appleton; Emma V. Baldwin; Mary E. 
Hazeltine; John A. Lowe; Margaret Mann; Ef- 
fie L. Power; Carrie E. Scott; F. K. Walter. 

Library Workers Association.—Edith Tobitt 
Public Library, Omaha, Neb., chairman; June 
R. Donnelly; Edna B. Pratt. 

National Certification and Training.—C. C. 
Williamson, Public Library, New York City, 
chairman; J. F. Hosic; Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr.; 
Cornelia Marvin; Everett R. Perry; Josephine 
A. Rathbone; Julia A. Robinson; P. L. Wind- 
sor. 

Preparation of a Bibliography of Humanistic 
Literature (In conjunction with a Committee 
from the American Association of University 
Professors).—W. W. Bishop, University of 
Michigan General Library, Ann Arbor, chair- 
man; FE. H. Anderson; Andrew Keogh; H. H. 
B. Meyer. 

Program.—A. S. Root, Oberlin College Li- 
brary, Oberlin, Ohio, chairman; S. H. Ranck; 
Carl H. Milam. 

Public Documents.—H. H. B. Meyer, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., chairman; 
Tommie Dora Barker; W. O. Carson: Gratia 
A. Countryman; Alice J. Haines; Clarence B. 
Lester; S. H. Ranck. 

Publicity —W. H. Kerr, Kansas State Nor- 
mal School Library, Emporia, chairman; A. L. 
Bailey; C. H. Compton; M. J. Ferguson; Mary 
Frank; Elizabeth Knapp; John H. Leete; Paul 
M. Paine; S. H. Ranck; Charles E. Rush; Ida 
F. Wright. 

Reciprocal Relations with Other National 
Organizations—Mary Eileen Ahern, editor 
Public Libraries, Chicago, chairman; Marilla 
W. Freeman; John H. Leete. 

Recruiting for Library Service—J. T. Jen- 
nings, Public Library, Seattle, Wash., chair- 
man; Irving R. Bundy; F. K. W. Drury; Fran- 
ces E. Earhart; Alice M. Jordan; Florence 
Overton; Annie A. Pollard; Ernest J. Reece; 
Rena Reese; Flora B. Roberts; Grace D. Rose; 
Charles H. Stone; Althea Warren. 

Revision of Adams’ Manual of Historical 
Literature—A. H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo, N. Y., chairman; H. H. B. Meyer; C. 
W. Reeder. 

Sponsorship for Knowledge (Appointed by 
Council).—Charles D. Belden, Public Li- 


brary, Boston, Mass., chairman; George W. 
Lee; George H. Tripp; Hiller C. Wellman; 
Frank H. Whitmore. 

Standardization of Libraries (Appointed by 
Council).—P. L. Windsor, University of Illi- 
nois Library, Urbana, chairman; Helen E. 
Haines; Margaret Hickman; Julia A. Robin- 
son; Mrs. Carl B. Roden; R. K. Shaw; Asa 
Wynkoop. 

Travel_—F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., chairman; C. H. Brown; John F. 
Phelan. 

Union List of Serials (Appointed by Coun- 
cil) —C. W. Andrews, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, chairman; Arthur E. Bostwick. 

Ventilation and Lighting of Public Library 
Buildings (Appointed by Council).—S. H. 
Ranck, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
chairman; C. W. Andrews: E. D. Burton; D. 
Ashley Hooker; H. M. Lydenberg. 

Work with the Foreign Born.—Mrs. F. F. 
Ledbetter, Broadway Branch, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; J. Maud Campbell; 
Hannah C. Ellis; Josephine Gratiaa; Marion L. 
Horton; Margery C. Quigley; Adelaide C. 
Rood. 


BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 


HE Bay Path Library Club held its annual 
meeting in the Holden Public Library on 
June 9, 

Mrs. Frederick W. Smith of the Malden Li- 
brary assisted by representatives from the Lan- 
caster and Leominster libraries, gave a prac- 
tical demonstration showing the actual working 
out of Mr. Fison’s inexpensive plan for binding 
magazines. (See Liprary JourNat for May 1). 

Miss Keyes, president, called the meeting to 
order for a short business session. The re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer were read 
and accepted, the latter showing a balance of 
$67.48 to the credit of the club. A leaflet giv- 
ing a record of the use of the traveling library 
purchased by the club, was shown by Miss 
Keyes, and Mrs. Whittemore reported that sev- 
eral books in this library had been rebound at 
the expense of the club. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Emily Haynes; first vice-president, Edith M. 
Gates; second vice-president, Albert Hinds; sec- 
retary, Mabel E. Knowlton; treasurer, Grace 
M. Whittemore. 

The afternoon session opened with a short 
discussion as to the advisability of continuing 
the box lunch plan, after which Miss Grace 
Barr of the educational department of M. Stei- 
nert & Sons, Boston, gave a most entertaining 
talk on “How history has influenced the music 
of this country,” illustrated by victrola records. 
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Following, Miss Wheeler conducted book re- 
views, arranged on the community plan, by 
which each member present was asked to give a 
short review of some book or books read. 

E. KNow.ton, Secretary. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


Sept. 27-29. At Eagles Mere. 
Twenty-first meeting of the Keystone State 
Library Association. 
Oct.—At Ames. 
Annual meeting of the Iowa Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 10-12. At Milwaukee. 
Annual meeting of the Wisconsin Library 
Association. 


Oct. 11-13. At the University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Annual meeting of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Oct. 13-14. At Keene, N. H. 
Meeting of the New Hampshire Library Asso- 
ciation. 
Oct. 20-21. At Litchfield, Conn. Headquarters 
at the Phelps Tavern. 
Annual meeting of the Connecticut Library 
Association. 
Oct. 26-28. At Muncie. 
Annual meeting of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation. 
Dec. 29-30. At Chicago. 
Mid-winter meeting of the A. L. A. Council. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 


' A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
anta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 
N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 


Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 

Bacon, Virginia C., R 1915, formerly libra- 
rian of the Humboldt State Normal School, Ar- 
cata, Calif., recently librarian and service secre- 
tary to the Junior Division of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, United States Department of 
Labor, appointed librarian of Park College, 


Parkville, Mo. 


Cook, Grace L., 1915-16 N. Y. P. L., catalog 
librarian, Columbia University Engineering Li- 
brary, is to go to the Library of Erasmus 
High School, Brooklyn, and is replaced by 
Juliet A. Handerson, 1908 W. R.; 1915 N. Y. 
P. L., on leave from the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. 

KimsaLL, Florence B., 1907 N. Y. S., appoint- 
ed acting librarian of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst, pending the selection 
of a librarian to succeed Charles R. Green, re- 
signed. 


Patterson, Lilla, 1910 W. R., for the last 
four years assistant in the Municipal Reference 
Branch of the Cleveland Public Library, has 
accepted the position of reference librarian of 
Mount Union College Library. 


Ross, Cecil A., has resigned the librarianship 
of the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration to enter the senior year 


of the N. Y. S. 


Soun, Howard B., 1920 I., leaves the 
Youngstown, (Ohio) Public Library to become 
librarian of the high school at Canton, Ohio. 


TRIMBLE, Katherine M., appointed supervis- 
ing librarian of the Virgin Islands libraries. 
organized by Adeline B. Zachert, and not as- 
sistant to Miss Zachert at Harrisburg as an- 
nounced in our August number. 


Wine, Alice L., 1904 L., has resigned from 
her position as organizer with the Michigan 
State Library Commission, to become assistant 
in the Library of Ohio Wesleyan University at 
Delaware. 


Among appointments of members of the class 
of 1921 of the University of Illinois Library 
School are: James B. Childs, a member of the 
staff of the University of Illinois Library for 
three years, has accepted a position in the John 
Crerar Library; Ethel Blum, formerly an as- 
sistant in the Illinois State Historical Library, 
to be librarian of the State Normal School at 
Bowling Green, O.; Ruth Sankee, formerly 1i- 
brarian of the East Texas State Normal School, 
to be librarian of the new high school of the 
University of [llinois. 


IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


MAINE 


Portland. The Portland Public Library, with 
a book stock of 79,161 and a staff of eleven, 
circulated 105,386 books during the year 1920, 
a gain of about three thousand over the circu- 
lation of the previous year. The Children’s 
Room circulated 24,871 books. Receipts from 
general sources and library funds were $17,375, 
of which $7,000 was received from the City of 
Portland and $500 from the State of Maine. An 
increase in the use of government documents 
was noted, especially on the part of one of 
Portland’s largest business houses. The refer- 
ence and delivery rooms had special exhibits at 
the time of the Maine Centennial celebration. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Woburn. The Woburn Public Library with 
no branches or stations circulated 86, 647 books 
in 1920, representing a per capita circulation 
of five, and an increase over the previous year 
of 4702 books. Books were also loaned to the 
citizens of North Woburn thru the Eunice 
Thompson Memorial Library in that town. The 
Woburn library contains 51,592 volumes. About 
23 per cent of the population of 16,574 are 
borrowers. 

Effective publicity has taken the form of a 
weekly column conducted by the Librarian, Wil- 
liam N. Seaver, in the Woburn Daily Times, 
entitled “Your Public Library.” The library’s 
file of Woburn newspapers and the index to 
them are now complete from the year 1840, 
with the exception of a few of the early years. 

Salem. In 1920 the Salem Public Library 
loaned 161.075 books, the largest circulation in 
its history. The population of Salem is 42,529. 
The increase in circulation also increased the 
difficulties of the library in making replace- 
ments and serving its public with a book ap- 
propriation of about $4,000 and in cramped 
quarters at the East and North branches. The 
library contained in all 70,483 volumes at the 
end of the year. Total receipts were $30,129, 
and $16,304 was paid out in salaries. 

Newton. On a basis of the 1920 population 
figure for Newton of 46,054 the total circulation 
of books from the Newton Free Library for the 
year was 8.2 volumes per capita. At Chestnut 
Hill and Newton Lower Falls, served mainly 
by book wagon, the per capita circulation was 
12 and 18 volumes respectively. House to 
house delivery continued all year without inter- 
ruption, the library substituting a sleigh for its 
automobile during the three weeks of the worst 


winter weather. Almost ten per cent of the 
total circulation of 378,393 volumes were de- 
livered in this way directly at the homes of the 
patrons of the library. 

At the end of the year there were 108,528 
volumes in the library; the total registration 
16,636 borrowers. Receipts from endowment 
funds and the city appropriation were $59,599, 
and $13,116 was spent for books, periodicals, 
and binding, with $28,083 for salaries. In 1915 
the City Treasury expended 8.6 cents for each 
book circulated, and in 1920 it expended 12.2 
cents per book, representing the relatively 
moderate increase of 42 per cent in the cost of 
each book circulated. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Elmwood. By the will of Edith Wright, the 
Elmwood Public Library Association receives 
a bequest of $125,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport. The fortieth annual report of 
the Bridgeport Public Library, for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1921, shows a circulation of 741,- 
516 volumes, a per capita circulation of 5.1 
volumes. In the three years since reorganization 
was begun, the circulation has increased 376 per 
cent, from 197,196 to 741,516 volumes. In spite 
of increased costs of service, books and supplies. 
the cost of maintenance has been reduced from 
18 cents to 12 cents for each volume circulated. 
The Library has now 133,660 volumes. 26,015 
volumes were added by purchase in the year. 
The library tax netted $107,640, and the expendi- 
tures from this fund were $92,689.12. $46,- 
724.87 was spent for salaries and $26,010.38 for 
hooks. 

The Library has now four branch buildings 
opened in the last three years, and is erecting 
two more at a combined cost of $90,000. 


NEW YORK 


New York City. A review of the year ending 
June 30, 1920, by the Acting Librarian of 
Columbia University, William H. Carpenter, 
shows a relatively normal use of the resources 
of the library after the unusual demands made 
upon it in various directions by the war and the 
conditions that immediately followed it. The 
total recorded use of books, including volumes 
supplied from the loan desk for outside use and 
for use in the building and from the reading 
rooms for the same purposes, amounted to 
1,066,387. The loan desk in the General Li- 
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brary in particular supplied 25,500 more vol- 
umes to readers than in the previous year. The 
General Library and Departments added 22,694 
volumes; the School of Law, 4,184; the School 
of Medicine, 2,079; Barnard College, 895; 
Teachers’ College, 3,470; and the College of 
Pharmacy, 82, making a total of 33,404 vol- 
umes and a grand total for the Library of 
794,852 volumes. The estimated number of 
unbound pamphlets was 50,000. 

The acute lack of room in the main library 
has made obligatory the development of depart- 
mental libraries in spite of the large adminis- 
trative expense and the duplication of equip- 
ment and material involved by that policy. At 
the time of the report there were five depart- 
mental libraries of varying sizes on the various 
floors of Schermerhorn Hall and five more in 
Philosophy Hall. The suggested remedy is a 
policy of “local centralization.” One large 
room in each building would decentralize suf- 
ficiently for convenience of use and centralize 
sufficiently for effective administration. Rooms 
that connect or alcoves that separate could 
readily preserve the distinction of subjects with 
a unity of supervision. The single reading room 
of the building would be provided with ency- 
clopedias, dictionaries, atlases and general ref- 
erence books in a much smaller number than is 
necessary under a system of many rooms, 

The facilities of the College Study have grown 
yearly less adequate to meet the increasing de- 
mands for service. In 1914-15, in most respects 
a normal year, the total use of books there was 
69,651; in 1919-20, the total was 106,122. The 
condition has been materially relieved by the 
assignment of 301 Hamilton Hall as additionat 
quarters for the Study. Another pressing neea 
is for greater reading facilities for Extension 
students, numbering that year 12,873, who use 
the General Reading Room in ever increasing 
numbers. Two of the three openings of this 
room into the surrounding corridor were closed 
in a successful effort to check the heavy loss of 
books from the open shelves, only a single exit 
and entrance being retained. 

A card known as a “Library card” was issued 
every student using the library upon presenta- 
tion of the proper credentials, which provides 
for his signature, address, and the School of the 
University where he is in attendance. The card 
is accepted in all departments of the University 
Library as evidence of the holder’s privilege to 
borrow books during the period it specifies. 

Expenditures for salaries totaled $68,862; for 
books and serials, $22,448, and for binding, 
$7,799. Total expenditures amounted to 
$172,817. 


Chautauqua. The twenty-first session of the 
Chautauqua School for Librarians was attended 
by 58 students from 15 states as follows: Ohio, 
11; Indiana, 1; Utah, 8; New York, 6; Pennsy|- 
vania, 5; Missouri, 5; Michigan, 3; Maryland, 
2; West Virginia, 2; and one each from 
Connecticut, Florida, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Texas and Wyoming. The libraries represented 
by the students are: Public, 30; county, 9; high 
school, 6; college, 6; university, 2; special, 2; 
township, 1; agricultural college, 1; state 1li- 
brary, 1. Eleven students completed this year 
the fourth year of the course and are therefore 
graduates of the second class. 


Norwich. The Guernsey Memorial Library 
reported a steady volume of work for the library 
year ending June 30, 1920, in spite ot the 
handicap of an inadequate and even unsafe 
library building, which was closed for ten days 
early in 1920, while repairs were made to 
safeguard the lives of library users. Cost of 
construction has prohibited the erection of a 
new library building, for which the Board of 
Education was authorized in 1919 to raise 
funds. 

Out of a population of 8,345 there were 5,477 
registered borrowers, who took out 44,867 books 
during the year. To the twenty-four schools in 
Chenango County 446 volumes were loaned thru 
teacher-librarians. 


OHIO 


Toledo. The report of the Toledo Public 
Library for the fiscal year ending December 
31, 1920, covers the forty-sixth year of the 
library and the sixth year of the administration 
of Librarian Herbert S. Hirshberg. The main 
library and its branches, Birmingham, Jermain, 
Kent, Locke, Mott and South, circulated 
973,922 books, a gain of 97,202 over 1919, or 
four books for every inhabitant of Toledo, “re- 
gardless of age and literacy.” The main library 
circulated 280,059 books, the branches 592,791, 
and deposits 101,072. A branch was opened in 
January in a second-floor room of the East Side 
Community House operated by the National 
Catholic War Council, but open to all without 
respect to creed. The branch was immediately 
taxed to its capacity and was moved in the 
spring into more spacious quarters in front. 
The Schools Division placed books in 157 rooms 
in 51 schools. Approval by the voters of the 
$11,000,000 school bond issue will expedite the 
construction of new school buildings, and if the 
library program is carried out in connection with 
the new school buildings rapid expansion of the 
library is also expected. The branch libraries 
in these buildings will to a great extent take 
care of neighborhoods not now provided for. 
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The Polish Educational Association otterea 
the Library Board the use of the balance in their 
treasury amounting to more than $2,000 for the 
purchase of Polish books for the library. The 
books will be placed in Mott Branch and in the 
Main Library until such time as a library branch 
is opened in the Polish district along Lagrange 
street. 

The expenditure for the year from city funds 
was $118,352, slightly less than the appropriation 
of $118,650. The total receipts from taxes, 
fines, etc., amounted to $108,545. The original 
uppropriation for the year at first included no 
appropriation for new books, the intention being 
to provide the book money thru a bond issue 
after the balance of about $5,000 from the 
bond issue fund of 1919 had been spent. Finan- 
cial conditions made it impossible to sell bonds, 
and an ordinance was passed in May voting an 
additional appropriation for new books of 
$14,000. $15,874 was spent in all for this pur- 
pose, and $71,512 for salaries. Beginning with 
1921 the bonus of 10 per cent on all library 
salaries instituted the previous April was re- 
moved, but the old salary schedule of July, 
1919, was raised, making the initial salary for 
training class graduates $80. The first class to 
graduate from the training course conducted by 
the Board of Education under the new plan 
numbered twelve, all of whom are employed as 
asvistants in the library. Marie A. Newberry’s 
instruction was supplemented by courses in 
children’s work and cataloging conducted by 
Miss Wright and Miss Riggs of the library staff 
and by lectures by other members of the staff. 

Akron. A report of the Acting Librarian of 
the Akron Public Library, Maude Herndon, 
covers the use, facilities, and special and routine 
activities of the library during 1920, more par- 
ticularly since the resignation of the former 
librarian, Mary P. Edgerton, on June 1, 1920. 

In July, at the request of the Library Board, 
the Akron Bureau of Municipal Research made 
a survey and reported on the work and facilities 
of the library. Herbert S. Hirshberg, librarian 
of the Toledo Public Library, was asked to assist 
the Library Board in making up the budget for 
1921, which he recommended should be esti- 
mated at $131,000 to provide branch libraries 
in the four compass sections of the city. The 
budget, however, was cut to $35,000, making 
branch development in 1921 out of the question 
In the course of the library publicity campaign 
inaugurated by the Akron Library Club in the 
fall, Arthur E. Bostwick of the St. Louis Public 
Library spoke before the Akron Chamber of 
Commerce and the College Club, commenting 
on the fact that Akron was spending millions of 
dollars for public improvements while setting 
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aside only a small amount for improvements in 
the library. 

The assessed valuation of the city in 1920 was 
estimated at $350,000,000, and the population 
was 208,435. 20,866 borrowers were registered 
at the end of the year. The net circulation in- 
creased from 108,698 in 1919, the largest pre- 
vious year, to 139,579 in 1920, or 20.4 per cent. 
The main library circulated 113,475 volumes; 
the Firestone Park Station, with a book stock 
of 807 volumes, 2,894; the Mason School Sta- 
tion, with 1,025 books, 4,496; and the three 
classroom deposits, 18,714. 

Both the Firestone Park and the Mason School 
Station were opened for the first time late in 
the year. Other sections of the city have asked 
for book service. Three different groups of 
citizens, representing the business men, the 
schools and residents of East Akron; the citizens 
club from North Hill; and ten schools thru the 
superintendent and principals and representa- 
tives from the Home and School League have 
all applied for service which could not he 
given. The library added 5,756 books during 
the year by purchase, bringing the total number 
of volumes to 40,365. $33,439 was spent in 
library service. The rate of tax levy for library 
purposes was .158. 

The Acting Librarian recommends an increase 
in the book supply and the discarding of much 
of the present shabby and out-of-date stock: the 
establishing of branches, additional stations, 
and classroom collections; the placing of ad- 
ditional stacks in the mezzanine floor of the 
main library; separation of the general reading 
room from the reference room, and more ex- 
tensive advertising of library opportunities. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. On June 30, 1920, there were 599,- 
492 volumes in the University of Chicago libra- 
ries, with unaccessioned volumes estimated at 
85,000 and about 200,000 pamphlets. 

Readers to the number of 1,137,123 were reg- 
istered, and there was a total recorded use of 
books of 520,013. At the beginning of the year 
covered by the report a new Card Department 
was organized with a staff of nine persons. This 
step seemed warranted by the importance of the 
work of producing and procuring cards for the 
various catalogs of the library, including as it 
does typewriting, multigraphing, printing, proof- 
reading, ordering from other libraries, receiv- 
ing and distributing cards, and sending out 
copies of the library’s own cards to twenty-one 
other institutions, to which only complete sets 
are furnished. 

Large additions were made to the loan librar- 
ies within the year. Books are lent for special 
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fees in three different ways: (a) A set of books 
including all those required for the course is 
lent for the quarter. (b) A number of the most 
important books, or even single volumes, are 
lent for the quarter. (c) Single volumes are 
lent by the day. Sets vary in number from 
three to twenty-five titles. The fee is low, but 
is sufficient to cover the cost of the books, tho 
not of the service. 


WISCONSIN 


The thirteenth biennial report of the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission rehearses the varied 
services which the Commission is prepared to 
render to any individual, group of individuals, 
or institution in the state. Any_citizen who desires 
a book which he does not own or cannot obtain 
can usually get it by writing to Madison, and 
any five citizens can secure a traveling library 
of fifty volumes by applying to the Commission, 
which also makes a special effort to provide 
teachers in the rural schools with books. Dur- 
ing 1919-1920 nearly eleven thousand requests 
were filled by twice as many volumes thru the 
parcel post. The state traveling libraries reach 
1,893 communities, while sixteen county li- 
braries supply 553 more. A total of 22,309 
volumes are sent out from the county headquar- 
ters to library stations. The Commission in 
1919-1920 sent out in all 81,835 volumes in 
traveling library boxes and by parcel post from 
the traveling libraries and thru study clubs. 
The annual appropriation for its work was $32,- 
000 in 1919 and $41,500 in 1920, with $21,800 
each year for the legislative reference depart- 
ment. In the last legislative session 132 out 
of the 133 assemblymen and senators called 
upon this department for drafting services, and 
filed 1984 requests for drafts of bills, resolu- 
tions, and other legislative documents. 

The Commission has made special efforts to 
place books at the disposal of ex-service men in 
the various hospitals of the state, and books 
used in occupational therapeutics have been fur- 
nished for the psychiatric institute at Mendota 
where large numbers of shell shocked men are 
receiving treatment. Twenty traveling libraries 
are also set aside for the sole use of tuberculosis 
sanitoriums, with the state sanitarium at Statesan 
as the center of the system. 

The Commission recommends that a law ap- 
plicable to Milwaukee only be made ap- 
plicable to the other counties in the state. Under 
this law the city library serves the entire county 
thru branches and deposit stations, with the ex- 
pense paid in the first instance by the county but 
subsequently charged back against the various 
towns, cities, and villages, each paying in pro- 
portion to the amount of library service actually 
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rendered. the Commission also recommends 
that further provision be made permitting a 
direct contract between the county and the pub- 
lic library for county library service, to be paid 
for out of general county funds, and suggests 
that a law permitting the establishment of an 
entirely new county library system should be 
enacted to be used in those counties where no 
adequate library facilities are within reach. 


MINNESOTA 

The first report of the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the twenty-first biennial report of the 
Department of Education of the State of 
Minnesota is also the first to describe the work 
of the Library Division. The Division was add- 
ed to the Department of Education August 1, 
1919, succeeding the Public Library Commis- 
sion, whose existence as a separate board termin- 
ated, and whose functions, powers and duties 
were vested in the newly created State Board of 
Education. 

The total number of public libraries in the 
state is 150, of which 109 are organized under 
state law and supported wholly or in part by 
taxation, and 4] maintained by library associa- 
tions, civic leagues, community clubs or study 
clubs. With a few exceptions every municipali- 
ty in the state of over 2,000 people has estab- 
lished a public library, but more than one-half 
are in villages of less than 2,000 people. There 
are 12 counties in the state which have no public 
library, and only 40 of the 86 counties have 
libraries of 5,000 volumes. No county libraries 
have been organized as yet under the county li- 
brary law passed in 1919. 

In all the public libraries of the state there 
are 1,263,732 volumes. School libraries own 
2,306,481 volumes, and traveling libraries 31.- 
950. $82,525 was spent for books and periodi- 
cals in public libraries, as against $143,595 for 
the schools. Total salaries amounted to $313.- 
171; total expenditure $762,930. From public 
libraries 4,728,398 volumes were drawn, and 
561,773 from those in the schools. 

The new Division has continued the work of 
the old Commission in encouraging the organi- 
zation and development of public libraries in 
communities. During the biennial period a 
total of 131 visits were made by members of the 
library staff to 85 towns and two rural schools 
in 51 counties. Addresses were made at 49 
library and educational meetings, 8 county 
school institutes and 31 meetings of county offi- 
cers, students, and other groups. Library Votes 
and News was sent quarterly to all public and 
institution librarics, to county superintendents. 
and to high, graded, and consolidated schools. 
and library exhibits were held at the State Fair. 
at the State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
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A BALANCED RATION 
FOR THE MIND 


Men cannot live by art, or politics, or literature or 
anything else alone. 

if he specializes to the exclusion of the subjects 
that go to the making of a complete thinking being, 
or if he dedicates himself to a single point of view, 
he becomes one-sided. 

THe FREEMAN Offers a weekly balanced ration for 
the mind that wants to “see life steadily and see it 
whole.” 

Its point of view is proof that modern taste and 
classic standards are compatible. 

H. S. Canpy, editor of the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post, says: 


“We gladly pay our tribute here to 
the Freeman, a weekly which apparently 
specializes in good English, since one can 
read its pages (irrespective of what one 
thinks of the ideas expressed) with a 
sense of pleasure as of a walker on a 
mountain who finds a path.” 


THE FREEMAN is the phenomenon of American jour- 
nalism. Now only in its second year its subscription 
list reaches into 26 foreign countries. Its book-reviews 
were almost at once included in the Book Review Digest. 
It is. quoted far and wide; it is to be found in 
homes, colleges, clubs, public libraries where only the 
best is tolerated. 

Is it on your periodical list? If not, let us send you 


a sample copy. 
THE FREEMAN 


$6.00 a vear. 116 W. 13th St., New York. N.Y. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 


President-Emeritus of Harvard University, says: 


“THE OPEN ROAD is a clean, live, easy-to- | 
read, serious purpose magazine. It wants to serve | 
ambitious, clear-eyed boys and young men who | 
mean to become serviceable citizens. 


“Although the magazine is instinct with the spirit | 
of youth, and is intended for boys and young men, | 
it will be found to be excellent reading for the | 
whole family circle. | 

“It is an additional merit of THE OPEN | 
ROAD that it admits no unwholesome or mislead- 
ing advertisements. It is not an advocate of any | 
specific reform in public theory or practice, but | 
on the other hand it never holds up to derision | 
serious attacks on the physical and moral evils | 
which threaten the life of the race.” 


(Signed) CHARLES W. ELIOT 


Specimen copies of this magazine may 
be had free of charge by addressing 


THE OPEN ROAD 


249 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 17, MASS. 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


Offers to all libraries, large or small, 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
2 The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all ‘‘shorts” reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 
will be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. A\ll this without troubling you! 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


7 


tions, and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Traveling Library department loaned 
6,973 books and 25,718 pamphlets during the 
biennial period. The assistance of the St. Paul 
Public Library has increased the effectiveness 
of these package libraries, which are sent to any 
responsible person in the state on payment of 
postage. Foreign books were sent to individuals 
or to small libraries serving a foreign-born 
population, the languages including Finnish, 
French, German, Norwegian, Polish and Swed- 
ish. The 4,000 War Service books received as 
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Minnesota’s share were sorted and distributed 
to the smaller libraries of the state, added to the 
collection of the Library Division, or given to 
special technical libraries where they would be 
of use. ‘Thirty collections numbering 3,67] 
volumes were sent out. 

The Summer School for Library Training, 
omitted in 1919 during the period of reorganiza- 
tion, was held in 1920 at the University Farm, 
and 38 students completed the course, equally 
divided between school and public libraries. 
The course totaled 97 hours, with special em- 
phasis on book selection. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Wanted, position by librarian experienced in 
publicity, organizing and school work. Ad- 
dress F. I. K., care of the Liprary JOURNAL. 


Cataloger with experience in Canada and the 
United States desires position in Canadian li- 
brary, doing cataloging and general library work. 
Residence and naturalization intended. Address 
A. C. 15, care of the Liprary JouRNAL. 

College and library school graduate with nine 
years’ varied library experience, chiefly adminis- 
trative, wishes interesting executive position by 
October Ist. Would go to any section of the 
country and prefers hard work. Lowest salary 
$2100. Address H. M. 15, care of the Lisrary 
JourNAt. 


Young man, college graduate, with library 
school training and seven years’ college and 
library experience, wants to find position as li- 
brarian of public, college or normal school li- 
brary, or would like to hear of interesting tem- 
porary position. Address N. P. L. 16, care of 
the Liprary JOURNAL. 


College and library school graduate with six 
years’ experience in cataloging, having knowl- 
edge of Latin, French. German, and Italian, 
wants position as cataloger or assistant cata- 
loger in a Rocky Mountain, Pacific Coast, or 
southwestern state. Address FE. C. 16, care of 
the Lrprary JourRNAt. 


Young man, born in Russia, Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary in Russia; came to this country 
1913: in Texas and Louisiana, writing and 
teaching, 1913-20: Tulane University, two 


courses; University of Buffalo 1920—date (in- 
cluding summer 1921) A.B., reading, speaking 
and literary knowledge of Russian, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, English. Reading and writing know]- 
edge of Polish, German, Ukrainian, Aramaic, 
and acquaintance with other Slavonic languages 
and Greek. At University of Buffalo he took 
the three-hour course (one year) in Library Sci- 
ence, so has a general knowledge of library 
work. References supplied. Address, M. Y., 
care of Dr. Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Li- 
brary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


Wanted, assistant to take charge of serials 
and binding department in a college library 
in the Middle West. College degree, library 
school and some experience required. Address 
C. S. I. 16, care of the Lisrary JouRNAL, stat- 
ing salary required. 

Wanted, assistant reference librarian in Mid- 
dle West state university library. Salary 
$1400-$1600 according to training and exper- 
ience. Address A. Z. 15, care of the Lirprary 
JOURNAL. 


The first of September finds the American 
Library Association employment service unable 
to meet all the requests for recommendations for 
library positions. Librarians are needed in al- 
most every field of library endeavor. Librar- 
ians who desire change of position will greatly 
facilitate the work of the Association by regis- 
tering very promptly should they desire to 
avail themselves of the opportunities now open. 
Children’s librarians are particularly in de- 
mand. 


Saran C. N. Bocre, Assistant Secretary. 
78 East Washington St., Chicago. 
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‘SUPPLYING A DEFINITE 
DEMAND 


Business Letters MadeEasy 
Social Letters Made Easy 
Public Speaking Made Easy 


After Dinner Speeches— 
How to Make Them 


Jokes for All Occasions 


12mo. Cloth, Each $1.00 


| Edward J. Clode Publisher, New York 


The Norse Discoverers of America 
By G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


The early Norse voyages to America provide 


$4.75 


a still | 


unexhausted field for investigation and discussion. 
Apart from the fascinating problem of attempting to 
locate on the map the various parts of the American 


continent visited by the first explorers, the historic 
value of the evidence has been the subject of the 
most varied estimates. 
English Metrists 
By T. S. OMOND $4.75 


Examines in detail the attempts of those who have 
sought to explain the nature of English metre, and 
traces the progress of sounder views about English 
verse structure, 


Saints and Heroes of the Western World 


By MURIEL O. DAVIS $1.15 
An attempt to interest those who are beginning the 
study of European History by means of the biog- 
raphies of a few great men: Constantine the Great, 
Theodoric, St. Benedict of Nursia, Justinian, Gregory 
the Great, Charlemagne, the Emperor Henry VI and 
Pope Gregory VII, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, St. 
Francis of Assisi, Cola di Rienzi, St. Catherine of 
Siena, Erasmus, Martin Luther, Savonarola, Ignatius 
Loyola. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 W. 32nd St.,New York > 


and Universities. 


McClurg’s— 


book house in the country to establish and conduct 
a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
We specialize in library service. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
330 East Ohio Street - 


the first wholesale 


Chicago 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

Agricultural conditions and labour agreements in 
Denmark and Sweden. Bibl. Jnternational Labour 
Review. April, 1921. p. 97-118. 

Swedish government’s delegation for international 
collaboration in social politics. Stockholm: Swedish 
Agricultural Labourer. Bibl. 

AGrICULTURE—Cost OF PRODUCTION 

Robertson, A. M. Cost of agricultural production 
in the U. S.: a selected bibliography. Madison, Wis.: 
Wisconsin University Library School. 20 typew. p. 
June, 1921. $2.10. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

AMERICANIZATION. See IMMIGRANTS—AMERICANIZATION 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Kroeber, Alfred Louis, and Thomas Talbot Water- 
man. Source book in anthropology. Berkeley, Cal.: 
University of California. 16 p. bibl. D. $2.50. 
(Univ. of California syllabus ser.) 

ARGENTINA. See TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
ARMAMENT 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on limitation of armaments (supplementing the 
lists in List of references on international arbitration, 
printed in 1908), 9 typew. p. February 10, 1921. 
$1. (Obtained only thru P. A. T. S.). 

Biste—New 

McClure. Haven. The contents of the New Testa- 
ment; an introductory course. New York: Macmil- 
lan. 6 p. bibl. D. $1.50 n. 

Cauirornia. See Om IUnousrry. 
Canapa. See Porice 
CHEMISTS 

Tilden, William Augustus. Famous chemists: the 
men and their work. New York: Dutton. 2 p. 
bibl. O. $5 n. 

CuiLpreN’s READING 

Denver, Colorado. Public Library. Children’s De- 
partment. A ladder of good reading. [Third and 
fourth grades; fifth and sixth grades; seventh and 
eighth grades. 4 p. each] (Vacation reading list 
for pupils of the Denver public schools). 

Madison Free Librarv book list for school librar- 
ies. Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. Library Bulletin. June, 1921. p. 83-93. 

“HINA FINANCE 

United States. Library of Congress. List of 
references on the Chinese consortium. 3. typew. p. 
January 28, 1921. 25 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. 


City PLANNING 
Kimball, Theodora. Some recent references on 
rural planning and development. American City. 


June, 1921. p. 584-586. 
COMMERCE 
United States. Library of Congress. List of 
bibliographies on commerce. 20 mim. p. June 3. 
1921. 
CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 
United States. Library of Congress. List of recent 
references on the conservation of natural resources 
in the U. S., ete. 5 typew. p. February 9, 1921. 60 c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A, 1. S.) 
CORPORATIONS 
United States. Library of Congress. Brief list 
of books on corporation finance (investment, promo- 
tion, etc.), 4 typew. p. January 29, 1921. 30 ec. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
ABSORBENT 


United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on absorbent cotton. 2 typew. p. January 3, 
1921. 20 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

Corron INpustaY 

Ward, J. S. M. Cotton and wool. London: Rider. 

Bibl. 10s. 6 d. (Raw materials of industry). 
Courts, INTERNATIONAL 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on a permanent court of international justice. 
2 typew. p. January 19, 1921. 20 ¢. (Obtained 
only thru P. A. I. S.). 

Cryouitrt. See FLuoRsPAR 
Democracy 

Hall, A. B. Popular government; an inquiry into 
the nature and methods of representative govern- 
ment. New York: Macmillan. Bibl. $3.  (Citi- 
zen’s library). 

DentaL LITERATURE 

Black, Arthur D., comp. Index of the periodical 
dental literature; including sixty-five publications in 
England, Scotland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and the United States, for five years 1911-1915. 
Dental Index Bureau. 1921. 

DINOFLAGELLATA 

Kofoid, Charles Atwood. and Olive Swezey. The 
free-living unarmored dinoflagellata. Berkeley, Cal.: 
University of California. 20 p. bibl. F. pap. 
$12.50. (Memoirs. v. 5). 

DISSERTATIONS 

Jacobs, Katharine, comp. <A_ list of American 
doctoral dissertations printed in 1918. Washington, 
D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 200 p. 35 c. 

See also SocioLocy 

Drama—ENGLisH 

Brawley, Benjamin Griffith. A short history of the 
English drama. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. 21, p: Bn. 

Economic CONDITIONS 

League of Nations. List of articles on economi: 
and finance subjects in various journals. Geneva, 
Switzerland: Secretariat. 10 mim. p. May 13, 1921. 
(No. 47). 

Epucation. See Lecat Epucation; Mississippi 
Epucation, ApuLt 

Gleason. Arthur. Workers’ education: American 
experiments (with a few foreign examples). Res 
ed. 289 Fourth Avenue. New York: Bureau of 
Industrial Research. Bibl. 87 p. June 25, 1921. 

Evectric Rattways 

Wilcox, Delos F. Analysis of the electric railway 
problem; report to the Federal Electric Commis 
sion with summary and recommendations, supple- 
mented by special studies of local transportation 
issues in the state of New Jersey and the city of 
Denver. with notes on recent developments in the 
electric railway field. New York: Author. — Bibl. 
notes, 

Literature 

Modern Humanities Research Association, comp. 

Bibliography of English language and_ literature, 


1920. Cambridge, England: Bowes and Bowes. 


1921. 64 p. pap. 
EYESIGHT 

Howe, Lucien. Bibliography of hereditary eye 

defects. Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y.: 
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How fo Select Your Proper Vocation | 
Have you discovered the position in which 
you will achieve the greatest success e 
APPLIED GRAPHOLOGY 
is a new book that tells you how to investigate your 
talents and enables you to pick the job for which 
vou are best suited and from which you will profit 
most. Stop experimenting. Make sure by purchas- 
ing a copy of Applied Graphology. “Probably the 
most thorough-going and authentic volume ever pros 
| duced on this subject.”—The Bookseller, Newsdealer 


| & Stationer. 
Price. $2.60 at your bookstore or sent postpaid 


upon receipt of price. Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London. | 


THE BOOKPLATE ANNUAL FOR 1921 


This valuable reference book should be avail- 
able in every library. The material forms a 
comprehensive survey of the year in bookplates, 
composed of articles ranging in interest from 
the newly discovered earliest American book- 
plate to the 1921 Exhibition of Contemporary 
Bookplates. The book is fully illustrated, printed 
on Old Stratford paper, and substantially bound. 
A complete description will be sent on request. 


ALFRED FOWLER, Publisher 
17 Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo. 


Debates 


Outline 


No. Il. Our Foreign Policy and | 
| The Monroe Doctrine | 
| E. W. Loughran & M. R. Madden 
| 
| 


| No. I. Immigration and Americanization — 


Each study, 40 cents the copy. Stamps not accepted. 


| WARD McDERMOTT PRESS, Warren, Rhode Island | 


_ 83 FRANCIS STREET, 


“Faxon Service” 
Renew your library’s 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Through THE F. W. FAXON CO. 
BOSTON, If 


Renew for 1922 in September, if possible. 

Loose Title-pages and indexes supplied. Only agency 
carrying back files.. Service exclusively for libraries. 

Thirty years’ magazine and library experience. 

Our foreign subscriptions by direct mail, publisher to 
library, saving time and money. 

We will include your “memberships” and “annuals.” 


It is YOUR Government 
Join in the effort to make it better, more efficient, 


more economical— 
the BEST Government in the World. 


| A PROPOSAL FOR | 


| 
| 
| 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Published in the Interest of 

| National Economy by 

| THE NATIONAL BUDGET COMMITTEE 

7 WEST 8th ST., N. Y. CITY 

(Price 25¢.) 

| A 70-page brouchere, compiled by experts on Govern- 

| mental administration, analyzes the existing machinery | 
and presents a comprehensive plan for eliminating | 
duplications and improving the Federal Bureaus. al 


U. P.C. Building Books 

Written (in plain English) by experts, liberal dis- 
count to trade, copies sent for examination. 
ARTHUR’S HOME BUILDER’S GUIDE. 

144 pp. 5x8 Ins. Cloth, $1.50. 
DALZELL’S HOMES OF MODERATE COST. 

160 pages. 9x12 Ins. 300 Figs. Cloth, $4.00. 
CEMENT HOUSES AND PRIVATE GARAGES. 

192 pages. 9x13 Ins. 150 Figs. Cloth, $2.00. 
OTTER’S FURNITURE FOR THE CRAFTSMAN. 

308 pages. 6xg Ins. 297 Figs. Cloth, $2.50. 


CRUSSELL’S JOBBING WORK FOR THE CARPEN.- 
TER. 273 pages. 6x9 Ins. 270 Figs. Cloth, $2.50. 


U. P. C. BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue | 
1922 EDITION 
Presswork has now begun and we are able to announce | 
that the publication date will be between | 
November ist and 15th, 1921 
This new edition has been thoroughly revised both as 
to listing and prices, and all new issues included up to 
the time of going to press. : 
Although this year’s book will contain more pages than 
any previous edition, we are glad to say lower cost of 
paper enables us to keep the price the same as last year, 
CLOTH BOUND 
CLOTH BOUND, with Thumb Index 
Forwarding charges extra, Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 
We urge placing your order early, as the first printing of 
the 1920 edition was oversold before the book appeared. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 


| 


| 


33 West 44th Street NEW YORK CITY 


PORTRAITS & HABITS OF BIRDS 


Beautifully bound in green cloth. Profusely 
illustrated with colored plates and photographs. 
Excellent reading and reference books for bird 
students, both old and young. 

Each volume contains fifty colored plates by 
‘Fuertes, Horsfall, Brooks and Sawyer, which 
combine to make the finest series of colored 
bird pictures ever issued in this country. 


Two Volumes. Sold at cost—$4 each, postpaid 


National Association of Audubon Societies 


1974 Broadway, New York 


| 
| | | 
| 
| 
WW. 


Eugenics Record Office. 45 p. May, 1921. (Eugenics 
Record Office, bull. no. 21). 
Fict1oN—AMERICAN 
Syracuse, N. Y. Public Library. The gold star 
list; some good books of fiction by American authors, 
1821-1921. 24 p. pap. 20 c. 
FILING 
Warren, Irene. Office records: their filing and in- 
dexing. Bibl. San Francisco: Journal of Electricity 
and Western Industry. $1. 
Finance. See 
FLuorsPAR 
Davis, Hubert W. Fluorspar and cryolite in 1919, 
Washington, D. C.; Govt. Prtg. Off. 2 p. bibl. pap. 
(Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey). 
United States. Library of Congress. Brief list of 
references on fluorspar. 3 typew. p. March 5, 1921. 
40 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 


GARDENING 
Taber, Grace. Come into the garden. New York: 
Macmillan. 1 p. bibl. D. $2.50 n. 


Gaucuin, PAuL 
Fletcher, John Gould. Paul Gauguin; his life and 
work. New York: Nicholas Brown. 2 p. bibl. D. 
$2 a. 
Gratn—MArKETING 
United States. Library of Congress. List of 
references on the marketing of grain and grain ex- 


changes. 12 mim. p. June 1, 1921. 
Guitps 
Lloyd, J. H. Guilds and the salary earner. 
London: Labour Pub. Co. Bibl. 6 d. 
Hat Inpustry 
United States. Library of Congress. List of 
references on hat manufacture and trade. 7 typew. 


p. July 24, 1917. Additional references 1918-1920, 
p. 5-7. 45 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 
Houstnc, Co-oPpERATIVE 

United States. Library of Congress. Brief list of 
references on co-operative building and housing pro- 
jects. 4 mim. p. May 27, 1921. 

IMMIGRANTS—AMERICANIZATION 

Woodward, E. A. Educational opportunities for 
women from other lands; with a chapter on legisla- 
tion affecting women, by E. E. Lape. Albany, N. 
Y.: New York State University. Bibl. September 
15, 1920. (Bull. no. 718). 

Income Tax 

United States. Library of Congress. 

references on the income tax. 96 p. 
InpusTRIAL REPRESENTATION 

Canada. Departmert of Labour. Joint councils 
in industry. Bibl. 24 p. Supplement to the Canada 
Labour Gazette, February, 1921. (Bull. no. 1, In- 
dustrial relations series). 

Rockefeller, John D., Jr. Co-operation in indus- 
try; Works councils and arbitration tribunals in the 
Czecho-Slovakian mining industry. Bibl.  Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review. April 1921. p. 3-16, 26-31. 

InpusTRIAL FATIcuE 

Vernon, H. M. Influence of fatigue on health and 
longevity. Bibl. Journal of Industrial Hygiene. 
July, 1921. p. 93-98. 

InrusoriA. See DINOFLAGELLATA 
Japan—Foreicn RELATIONS 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, Jr., ed. Verdict of public 
opinion on the Japanese-American question. Bibl. 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York: Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Jr. 

Jupements, DecLaRAToRY 

Wisconsin. Legislative Reference Library. Declara- 
tory judgments: list of references. 1 typew. p. June 
1921. 20 ¢. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

Juvenite DeLinguents 


List of recent 
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Clark, W. W. 
delinquent boys. Bibl. 
May, 1921. p. 387-401. 

Lazor 

Dutt, R. P., ed. Labour international handbook. 
London: Labour Publishing Co. Bibls. 

See also AGRICULTURAL LABORERS 

LecaL Epucation 

Reed, Albert Zantzinger. Training for the public 
profession of the law; historical development and 
principal contemporary problems of legal education 
in the United States with some account of condi- 
tions in England and Canada. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 10 p. 
bibl. pap. gratis. (Bull. 15). 

Lipraries, SCHOOL 

Marshall, J. R. G., comp. List of books for high 
school libraries in Indiana. 63 p. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Dept. of Public Instruction. 1920. 

Ohio. Dept. of Public Instruction. List of library 
books for high.schools. 50 p. 1920. 

Pritchard, Martha, and others. Library service 
for schools: a manual for teachers and librarians 
to be kept in the school or library. Bibl. Boston, 
Massachusetts: Dept of Education. (Bull. 1920, no. 
9, whole no. 118). 

Literature. See EnciisH LiveERATURE 

INpusTRY 

United States. Library of Congress. List of recent 
references on the lumber industry in the United 
States. 31 typew. p. February 18, 1921. $2.30. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

MANGANESE INDUSTRY 

Great Britain. Imperial Mineral Resources Bur- 
eau. Mineral industry of the British empire and 
foreign countries, war period: manganese, (1913- 
1919). London: H. M. Stationery Office. Bibl. 
3s. 6d. 

Marx, Kar 

Salter, F. R. Karl Marx and modern socialism. 
London: Macmillan. Bibl. 6 s. 

Mary.anp. See NEGROES 

MERCHANT Marine 

Riegel, Robert. Merchant vessels. 
Appleton. Bibl. $4. 

MILK 

Erdman, H. E. Marketing of whole milk. New 
York: Macmillan. Bibl. $4 (Citizen’s library). 

Mrinerats. See FLUORSPAR 

Weathersby, William Henington. A_ history of 
educational legislation in Mississippi from 1798 to 
1860. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 4 
p. bibl. O. pap. $2. (Supplementary educational 
monographs; v. 3, no. 4; whole no. 16). 

Money 


New York: 


Holdsworth, J. T. Money and banking. rev. ed. 
New York: Appleton. Bibl. $3. 
Motor Hautace 
Knapp, F. M. Motor truck logging methods. 
Seattle: University of Washington. Bibl. 50 c. 


(Washington Univ. Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion ser., Bull. no. 12). 
MunicipaL IMPROVEMENT 
United States. Library of Congress. Brief list 
of references on the place of beauty in civic life. 
3 typew. ae March 7, 1921. 40 c. (Obtained only 
tira 
NEGROES 
Wright, James W. The free negro in Maryland, 
1634-1860. New York: Longmans, Green. 15 p. 
bibl. O. pap. $4. (Columbia Univ. studies in 


history, economics and public law). 
Nervous Diseases. 


See PSYCHIATRY 


TWICE-A-MONT 


Supervised conduct-response of 
Journal of Delinquency, 


12 s. 6 d, 
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“LIBRARIANS TAKE NOTICE | | BINDER 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 
ANNOUNCE Will bind your 

That on and after September first, 1921, the — agazines, 
American Retail Price for the Publications of P. 

eports, Reprints, 
E. & F. N. SPON, Limited Etc. 

| OF LONDON All sizes. All bindings. 
| for which they are the Agents in the U. S. will 4" to 2" capacity. 
| be at the rate of Thirty Cents to the English | No holes. No wires. 
| Shilling. No tapes. 
Send for New Lists. ELBE FUE & BINDER 

20-L LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 215 Greene St., N.Y 


William H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 32°” 


Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 


Comer of Chester Avenue and Oraton Street Newark, New Jersey 
We make Library Bookbinding a Specialty and supervise all our work. 
Over thirty-five years’ experience in all Branches has taught us what Binding is most suitable for Libraries 
and Schools. 
Send us 2 vols., 12 mos., which we will bind free of charge so you may see a sample of our work. 
Ask for price list Pay us a visit 
QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


— 
— 


For PROMPT service, attractive, durable and economical bindings 


send your orders to 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 
728 Myrick Bldg. 24 Noble Court 


Springheld, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio 
Estimates and price-lists furnished on request 


QUALIT Y———-SERVICE 


It is poor economy to get anything but the best in Library Binding. 

Our Experience, Expert Service, the use of the Best of materials the market 
affords, gives our work a quality of its own, in fact, the best to be had. Samples bound 
free of charge. 


Write for prices. 


“Wagencocrd +p. 


Library Bookbinders :: “Our binding outwears the book” :; Lansing, Mich. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| } 


NickeL INpusTRY 
United States. Bureau of Standards. Nickel. 
Bibl. March 21, 1921. 20 (Circular no. 100). 
INpustRY 
Burroughs, E. H., comp. Recent articles on 
petroleum and allied substances. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 28 mim. p. June, 1921. 
(Reports of investigations serial no. 2261). 
English, W. A. Geology and petroleum resources 
of northwestern Kern county, California. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Geological Survey. Bibl. (Bull. 


United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the valuation of oil lands. 3 typew. p. 
January 27, 1921. 25 ¢. (Obtained only thru P. 
Au 

PainTING, French. See Gaucuin, 

Doane, Bertha, comp. A _ selected list of recent 
volumes of American and English poetry. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Public Library. O. (Monthly Bulletin, July 
1921). 

Poisons, INpusTRIAL. See TRINITROTOLUENE 

POLICE 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on the Canadian northwest mounted police. 
2 typew. p. February 5, 1921. 30 c. (Obtained only 
thru P. A. I. S.) 

Printing INpustRY 

Austen-Leigh, R. A. and G. T. Meynell, eds. Mas- 
ter printers annual and typographical yearbook. 1921. 
London: Spottiswoode. Bibl. 12 s. 6 d. 

PSYCHIATRY 

White, William Alancon. Foundations of  psy- 
chiatry. New York: Nervous and Mental Disease 
Pub. Co. 1 p. bibl. O. pap. $3. (Nervous and 
mental diseases monograph ser. no. 32). 

Pustic 

Park, W. H., ed. Public health and hygiene, in 
contributions by eminent authorities. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger. Bibls. 884 p. 

Roosevett Memoria Association 

Roosevelt Memorial Association, Inc. Report of 
its activities, 1919-1921. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Bibl. 

Rurat ScHoois 

Davis, E. E. Twentieth-century rural school. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. Bibl. $1.75. 

Sex INsTRUCTION 

Columbia University. Teachers College. Social 
hygiene education: report on a social hygiene pro- 
gram given at Teachers College in the summer ses- 
sion of 1920. 525 West 120th Street, New York: 
Teachers College. (Bull., 12th ser., no. 13). 

Stavery. See NecRoES 

SoctaL Prostems 

Zimland, Savel. Modern social movements: des- 
criptive summaries and bibliographies. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 260 p. $1.50. 

Sociat Service, Mepicar 

United States. Library of Congress. List of refer- 
ences on medical social service. 10 typew. p. Janu- 
ary 20, 1921. 60c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

SOCIOLOGY 

List of doctoral dissertations in progress in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. American Journal of 
Sociology. May, 1921. p. 767-774. 

Soctatism. See Marx, Kari 

STRIKES 

McLean, D. A. Morality of the strike. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy. Bibl. $1.75. 

Tacore, RABINDRANATH 
Kitch, Ethel M., comp. Rabindranath Tagore 

a bibliography. Bulletin of Bibliography. May- 

Aug., 1921. p. 80-83. 
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TARIFF 

United States. Library of Congress. Brief list of 
references to foreign opinions regarding a scientifi 
tariff. 4 typew. p. February 17, 1921. 50 ¢. (Ob. 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.). 

TAXATION 

U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 
on federal taxation with special reference to power 
of taxation. 6 typew. p. February 12, 1921. 7, , 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 

TECHNOLOGY 

Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Technology De- 
partment. Technical book review index. Marchi, 
1921. 132 p. 15 c¢. 

New technical books; a selected list on industria! 
arts and engineering added to the . . . Library 
April-June, 1921. New York: New York Public [i- 
brary. 10 p. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 

Berthold, V. M. History of the telephone and 
telegraph in the Argentine republic, 1857-1921. 195 
Broadway, New York: V. M. Berthold, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. Bibl. 

TRINITROTOLUENE 

Hamilton, Alice. Trinitrotoluene as an industria! 
poison. Bibl. Journal of Industrial Hygiene. July, 
1921. p. 102-116. 

THRIFT 

Fuld, L. F. Bibliography of thrift. 39 typew. 
p. $2.85. (Does not include periodical references). 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.), 

Unirep Stares—COMMERCE 

Schwedtman, F. C. Development of Scandinavian- 
American trade relations. 55 Wal! Street, N. Y.: 
National City Bank of New York. Bibl. (Foreign 
commerce series no. 5). 

Unitep Strates—Discovery ExPLoRATION 

Bell, James Christy.. Opening a highway to the 
Pacific, 1838-1846. New York: Longmans, Green. 
4 p. bibl. O. pap. $2.25 n. (Columbia univ. 
studies in history, economics, and public law). 

Unirep Stares—GoveRNMENT AND Potitics 

Bartlett, W. H. Handbook of American govern- 
ment; rev. and enl. ed. by H. C. Black. New York: 
Crowell. Bibl. $1.25. 

Uniteo States—History 

Bassett, J. S. Short history of the United States, 

1492-1920. New York: Macmillan. Bibl. $3.90. 
U. S.—Presinent—War Powers 

Berdahl, Clarence A. War powers of the execu- 
tive in the United States. Urbana, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 16 p. bibl. O. pap. $2.25. 
(Univ. of Illinois studies in the social sciences, vy. 
9, no. 2). 

VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 

St. Louis Library School. Class of 1921. Voca- 
tional guidance. St. Louis, Mo.: Public Library. 
14 p. June, 1921. 

Somerville, Mass. Public Library. The day's 
work; what to do and how to do it. Rev. ed. 31 p. 
pap. 

United States. Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Bibliography on vocational guidance: a 
selected list of vocational guidance references for 
teachers. 35 p. June, 1921. (Bull. no. 66, Trade 
and industrial ser. no. 19). 

VotinG—QUALIFICATIONS 

United States. Library of Congress. List 
references on the educational qualifications — for 
suffrage. 5 typew. p. February 15, 1921. 60 ©. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. IT. S.). 

Waces 

Graham, William. Wages of labour. 

Cassell. Bibl. (Cassell’s social economics ser.) 
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ALFRED SMITH & CO. 
Bookbinders 


Ss. W. Cor, 13th & Cherry Sts, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Job and Library Binding 
HAND WORK OUR SPECIALTY 


F Stechert &%. 


126 E. 28th St. New York City 


Special Agents for Libraries 


FOR BETIER BOOKS 


Join The Bookfellows. A co-operative non-commercial 
organization of bookloving folk all over the world. 
Membership, one dollar a year, includes the monthly 
issues of our little magazine, THE STEP LADDER. 
A sample copy for the asking. 
Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk, 
THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


4917 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


English Editions 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Fortnightly Review, Contemporary Review; any one, per 
vear $7.00; any two, $13.50; the three, $20.00. Blackwood’s 
Magazine, $5.00; Quarterly Review, Edinburgh Review, 
$s.00 each; the two, $9.50. Blackwood’s and one quarter- 
ly, $9.50; with two, $13.50. Canada postage extra. 
Leonard Scott Publication Co., 249 W. 13th St., New York 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 

Engrossing Ink 

H Taurine Mucilage 
1ggins Photo Mounter Paste 

Vegetable Glue, Etc. 

All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LIBRARIANS! Enroll with us if you are looking 
for a position! Good positions in al! branches of library 
work. 

If you need ASSISTANTS, save time and labor by 
writing for our free aid. 


American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONN. 


*CATHOLIC BOOKS: 
of all publishers 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Barclay St., New York 
Established 1826 


G. E. STECHERT & CO., 151 W. 25th St. 


New York, agents for several hundred libraries; 
import books and periodicals through their 
European offices—from England duty free; have a 
large stock of books and sets of periodicals new 
and second-hand. 


Art Museums and Public Libraries 


ATTENTION! 


_We will buy all the duplicates of art books and 
pictures from any part of the country. Many Art 
Museums and Public Libraries have sold us thousands 
of their duplicates. 


WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 


Williams Building Boston, Mass. 


Latest Books at Bargain Prices 


Write to-day tor List and Guide to the New Books 
WESLEY MILLS COMPANY 
Library Dept. 


129 West 72nd Street New York City 


KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE 


A practical help to Teachers of Design in all 
public schools and colleges. Price, One Year, 
$5.00; Single Copy, 5o0c.; Sample Copy, 2oc. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
543 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fobn Morton's Bookshop 
No. 1 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, ENG. 


Issues frequent catalogues (postfree on request) of books 
Rare, Guriows, Masonic Miscellaneous 
Usually including a selection at 


2 BOB-A-NOB (Anglice 50c per volume) 


A list of vour Special wants always welcome 


BOOKS! Over 1.000,000 in Stock 


All subjects. Secondhand and New on approval. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogue 79 
free. Commissions executed. 


FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


4 


FOURTH REVISED EDITION READY OCTOBER 10th 


To give practical aid to parents in the 
selection of children’s reading, distribute the 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


An illustrated catalog of 48 pages. A selected 
list of the best ae for children—giving 
publisher and correct > Divided into 
three main sections: Books for children 
under 10 years, 2. Socks for older boys and 
girls, 3. Books for Boy Scouts. 

Attractive cover, done by Maurice Day and 
reproduced in four colors. 

This edition has a complete author index 
making it of increased value. 


Prepared especially for use during 
Children’s Book Week, November 13-19 


SPECIAL EDITORIAL BOARD 


Selection of all titles will be made by: 
MISS CLARA W. HUNT, Superintendent of Children’s Work, Brooklyn Public Library 
MISS RUTH G. HOPKINS, Director of Children’s Work, Bridgeport Public Library 
MR. FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS, Chief Librarian, Boy Scouts of America 


= READY FOR DELIVERY OCTOBER 10th | 


At price that covers printing cost only 


100 copies $6.00—2z50 copies $14.00— 500 copies $25.00—1000 copies $45.00 
(Imprint $1.50 extra per order) 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK — 


| 
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